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The Christian Register 


- Significant Sentiments 


Pockets and Brains 


Americans may not be aware of them, 
so The Living Age lists the benefits of the 
depression, as observed by André Maurois. 
“The severe financial crisis”, says M. 
Maurois, back in Paris after four months 
of teaching at Princeton University, “has 
had a very sobering effect on the nation. 
The striving after material rewards, 
which hitherto dominated every other con- 
sideration, has given place to a wonderful 
spiritual rebirth. 

“All values have been revolutionized. 
Gone is the economic chauvinism that 
Americans blatantly paraded before the 
world. Gone, too, is the colossal conceit 
born of an excess of financial prosperity. 
The Americans have become more rational 
and provident. They have been sobered 
by vicissitudes, and very sensibly are 
submitting the economic conditions of 
their country to the closest scrutiny. They 
have, so to speak, awakened to reality, 
and, while their confidence is unshaken and 
their resolve to make good adamantine, 
you never hear them indulge in prophecy. 

“Read any article lately written on the 
crisis, and you cannot help being im- 
pressed by the reflective and measured 
tone of its comments. The Yankee has 
become canny. As I said in a lecture at 
Princeton, it is easy to see that ‘a crisis 
can empty the pockets, but at the same 
time fill the brains’. Chastened in spirit 
and animated by an entirely new concep- 
tion of the end in view, the Americans 
are now putting their house in order. 
There is no doubt that the crisis will be 
overcome.” 


Wild Science 


Several centuries ago, unsupported pro- 
nouncements of the preacher in the pul- 
pit, narrates Rey. David Rhys Williams, 
were received by the masses of the people 
as the last word in truth. Scientists, on 
the other hand, had a difficult time of it 
and were obliged to advance overwhelm- 
ing proof of the truth of any statements 
they might make. This was good for scien- 
tists and for science, but not so healthy 
for the minister and for religion. 

In these days it is the minister who is 
listened to with skepticism; and the 
scientist has become the oracle of the 
people. “His wildest speculation is given 
almost instant credence”, declares Mr. 
Williams, ‘and his most casual pronounce- 
ments are given widespread publicity, 
even when he essays to speak on subjects 
entirely outside of his particular sphere 
of research”. 

On the whole, says Mr. Williams, this 
is a very salutary position for the preacher 
and for the truth which he seeks to propa- 
gate. “Whereas, the scientist who runs 
off with the honors so easily to-day is 
probably helping to create a gullible at- 
titude of mind which may ultimately place 
the true cause of science in serious peril. 
The atmosphere of praise surrounding the 
scientist tempts him to say and do things 


beyond his natural inclination. Accord- 
ingly, some of them to-day are acquiring 
the worst traits of the medieval theologian.” 

Mr. Williams mentioned Edison’s al- 
most absolute denial years ago of immor- 
tality, and compared it with his recent 
statement, in which he has completely re- 
versed his former position. “In neither 
instance’, said Mr. Williams, “did he 
bring any scientific evidence to support 
his position, but used essentially the 
speculative method”. 


Jeremiad 


The ghost of Jeremiah pauses for more 
adequate words as he broods over the 
American scene. 

With this ominous sentence, The Satur- 
day Review of Literature proceeds to a 
fluent exposé. “A riot of corruption, 
ribaldry, drunkenness, miscegenation ; 
murder, theft, swindling and sexual de- 
pravity ; fanaticism, hypocrisy, stupidity, 
self-seeking. Lynchings, bombings, preda- 
tory men seeking special privilege at any 
cost to the community, Congress jumping 
at every snap of the pension whip, judges 
indicted, banks failing, hungry people in 
the richest country in the world, churches 
more concerned with prohibiting the un- 
prohibitable, drink or birth control, than 
in practicing either Christianity or com- 
mon sense. A population cynically prepar- 
ing for a war that will mean more ex- 
citement, although for the first time in 
history it is fully aware as to what war 
means. A country in which, with no effec- 
tive restraint, since there can be none 
that does not come from character, every 
commercial adventurer is allowed to ex- 
ploit the morals, the intelligence, the taste 
and the emotions of the public by bun- 
combe, vulgarity, the appeal to violence, 
triviality on the air, bestiality in the tab- 
loids, cynicism in books, depravity on the 
stage.” 

Here The Review pauses for breath, 
to admit that the United States is perhaps 
better than its blatant manifestations. It 
is even better than its books. “What. we 
want”, The Review coneludes, “is imagina- 
tion, the kind that makes the young men 
see visions which are neither nightmare 
nor Freudian wish-fulfillments, and old 
men take heart. We need imagination that 
can get off the ground without going into 
a tail spin and landing in a garbage heap.” 


Why They Increase 


“A scientific dogma is a scientific opin- 
ion’, says Dr. Minot Simons, “which is the 
result of free observation and experiment, 
and is held in an open mind. A theological 
dogma is a doctrine usually concerning 
a matter believed to be supernaturally re- 
vealed. It is proclaimed with an assump- 
tion of authority and held with a closed 
mind. More and more people are getting 
wise to such dogmas. The mind of man 
is becoming religiously free. True liberals 
are truth-seekers. That is why they are 
on the increase in all churches.” 
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\ Creed of Liberal 


A credo of one of the most enlighten 
liberals in this country, Walter Lippm 
may be abstracted from a recent addre 
as follows: 

I believe in freedom of thought an 
freedom of speech, in scientific research, 
in experiment, in the liberty of teaching, 
in the ideal of an independent and un- 
biased press. 

I believe in the right of men to differ in 
their opinions and to be different in their 
conduct. 

I believe in resistance to tyranny, in 
criticism of dogma and authority, in 
hatred of intolerance and fanaticism, in 
distrust of suppression and repression, — 
and all forms of centralized, rigid and 
alien direction of men’s affairs. 


I believe that the world we live in = 
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not be brought under civilized control 
without the gifts of the liberal spirit ; 
that in an unstable and changing society 
like ours the unceasing discovery of truth 
is a necessity. 

I believe that the only sure foundation 


of action is truth that experience ton 
verify. 


may believe in any program of action, 
in moments of cool candor and honesty 
with ourselves we cannot really believe 
the whole truth has been revealed to us; 
that there must remain in all specific 
convictions a residue of skepticism. 
I believe that the great concern of the 

liberal spirit with human freedom _ 


I believe that however passionately 7 


at last upon the conviction that at almost 
any cost men must keep open the channels 
of understanding and preserve unclouded 
and serene their receptiveness of truth. 

I believe that this concern with human 
freedom is a matter of personal honor, 
of seeking always in a spirit of search- 
ing self-examination to confront the facts 
with a mind and with a heart that have 
no hidden entanglements. 


Gastronomic Virginity 


Signor F. T. Marinetti, member of the 
Italian Academy and leader of the futur- 
istic movement in Italy, has launched a 
manifesto in behalf of futuristic cooking. _ 
The perfect meal, in the academician’s 
opinion, calls for these attentions: 

“The abolition of the knife and fork so 
that the plastic ensemble will give a 
greater anteprandial pleasure to the 
touch. The development of an art of per- 
fumery to stimulate digestion. Fach dish 
should be preceded by a perfume wafted 
over the table by a ventilator. Music, but 
only between courses, so that it will not— 
destroy the sensibilities of the tongue and 
the palate, but will efface the preceding 
savor and thus restore a state of digestive 
virginity. The abolition of eloquence an 
political talk over the table. The temper- 
ate use of poetry and music as impro 


dish by virtue of their sensuous intensity. 
The rapid presentation to the diners, be- 
tween courses, of certain dishes that the 
will eat and certain others that they wil 
not eat, with a view to exciting curiosity 
surprise and the imagination.” 
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i \ FRANCE. 

} N my table is a pile of clippings 
|X from the Continental press. Mainly, 
| they tell good news. The after-effects of 
| the naval treaty signed by France and 
Italy are apparent everywhere. The of- 
ficial French press, grudging and cautious 
| at first, has in later days taken its cue 
_ from the Quai d’Orsay and settled down, 
| conceding that the agreement was no 
| diplomatic error. Mussolini has voiced the 
hope of better relations. Briand, follow- 
ing one of the nationalist onslaughts 
against his pacific policies, made a spirited 
defense of his methods which was ap- 
| proved in the Chamber by a vote of 551 
_ te 14; since then, the jingoes have been 
preoccupied by the political results of the 
) bank disasters. The prestige of Mr. Hen- 
_ derson, the British Foreign Minister, has 
been justly enhanced. The threat of a 
suicidal armament race between these 
| Mediterranean rivals, thus giving an ex- 
euse for a general expansion under the 
so-called “escalator” clause of the London 
Naval Treaty, is definitely muzzled. 


Practice at War 


My pleasant ruminations, however, are 
rudely shattered. From the Mediterranean 
inland to this hillside room in France is 
borne a series of loud booms. It is the 
target practice of the shore batteries. 
They have been at it steadily for three 
days. The sky is a-roar with flocks of 


deadly dragon-flies, rehearsing their little 


game of dropping lethal pestilence; one 
of them, though, flies far out over the 
blue sea, dragging in its aérial wake a 
mark with which the anti-aircraft guns 
are occupied. Two submarines, like in- 
finitely lazy porpoises, play about the 
harbor, going down and reappearing. The 
streets are full of likeable, well-behaved 
young soldiers, clad in horizon blue, with 
a goodly sprinkling of red-hatted or be- 
ed colonials in khaki. It is much 
the “same along the border, all the way 
to Switzerland. At Grenoble, where a 
rip of Italian territory projects illog- 


cally into the soil of France, a grim fort 
faces it in readiness. Grim forts are placed 
m more than one grim mountain, and 
ther forts are being grimly built. Ma- 
neuvers were constantly in progress as we 

me down the Rhone, through Orange, 

gnon, Arles, Marseilles, Toulon, and 
town beyond where this is being 
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We have not yet crossed the restless 
border. But there, as everybody knows, 
the troops of fascism duplicate in their 
own land what is going on in France. De- 
tachments of Italian soldiery practice at 
war from Ventimiglia to Aosta, worming 
their way far up into the mountain passes 
of the snowy Alps. 


Much the Same All the Way 


While Europe seethes with irritations, 
there is no Continental area transcending 
in dangerous potentialities an arid waste 
of land in Northern Africa. Running 
southward from the Mediterranean where 
Tunisia and Libya meet, a snaky line 
proceeds down toward Lake Tchad. For a 
time, the line will be the same upon all 
maps; beyond, it depends upon whose 
map you happen to be looking at. Ever 
since Cato hurled his Roman execrations 
at the Carthaginian power, this region 
has excited Italian ambition; through all 
these centuries, the old desires have had 
a way of reappearing. When the Allies 
drew up their secret treaties at London 
in 1915, their eagerness to pull Italy in 
on their side led them to make large 
pledges. Among the pawns was this 
eoveted territory ; how much of it was to 
go to Italy depended upon how great a 
portion of Africa was wrested from Ger- 
many by France and Britain, and the 
wording simply ran, “Italy may claim 
some equitable compensation’ in the 
district. The Bonin-Pichon negotiations of 
1919 settled specifically the boundary 
about halfway to Lake Tchad; from there 
on, the precise delimitations rest with the 
arbitrament of time. Even if France ceded 
to Italy the Tibesti-Borku region, the 
actual gain as a trade route would be 
negligible, and agriculture is out of the 
question. What, however, is of importance 
to Italy is the strategic value of these 
sandy acres in holding back the native 
tribes, still rebellious and eager to drive 
the Italians out of the Tripolitanean hin- 
terland. In their turn, the French have 
become nervous because their cherished 
port of Djibouti in French Somaliland is 
now rivaled by Assab, the Italian pert 
just north in Eritrea, through a conces- 
sion for a roadway across Abyssinia won 
by clever Italian diplomacy. 

But the Italians think they have a prior 
need of African territory. “Look”, they 
exclaim, “at our enormous and steadily 


France and Italy: Rude Realities, and Hopes 


| An open estimate of the situation following the naval treaty, which 
comes to THE REGISTHR from its accredited correspondent, 
| writing on the French-Italian. border 


mounting population” ! They have, in their 
kingdom of 120,000 square miles, more than 
42,000,000 people, and in the last nine years 
have increased by 4,000,000. France’s 
population is about the same, for an area 
of about 212,000 square miles. Try their 
best, the French military and governmen- 
tal leaders cannot persuade the people 
to raise more children, and unfortunately 
they do not institute sanitary measures 
which would materially decrease the 
death rate. Where are the surplus Italians 
to go? The fascist government sternly 
pleads the need of new land, while at 
the same time doing everything it pos- 
sibly can to make the need greater. The 
birth rate is at a point where not even 
a lack of sanitation can stop it, and Mus- 
solini is not backward about improving 
sanitation. 

France owns in Africa some 3,773,000 
square miles, much of it fertile; Italy 
only 780,000 and much of it barren. 
Colonialism in Libya is for the Italians 
still largely a dream of empire. Walking 
along the Quai Cronstadt at Toulon, and 
watching the great tide of Moroccans, 
Algerians, Tunisians, and Senegalese, and 
realizing France’s genius for colonial ad- 
ministration, you understand that in a 
way the Mediterranean no more separates 
France from her empire than the Little 
Quesnon River divides Brittany from Nor- 
mandy, Italian journalists do not tire, how- 
ever, of pointing out the failure of the 
French in Tunis to assimilate the Italian 
population; here, out of 80,000 European 
inhabitants, there are 44,000 Italians to 
28,000 French. It is worthy of passing 
notation that the passport regulations for 
the French colonies are the same as those 
of France, “except to Italian subjects”. 


“If One of Us Got Of-—” 


If this discussion of far regions seems 
a trifle academic, the notion should be 
promptly laid aside. Millions of dollars 
and years of gallant sacrifice have gone 
into missionary enterprises on the assump- 
tion that no corner of the world was in- 
significant in establishing the principles 
of Jesus, and even the sternest critic of 
missions would recognize, if he is real- 
istic, that a war drum beating now in 
the far wastes of North Africa might 
conceivably drown out the traffic noises 
of America’s busy streets. War is no more 
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easily controlled, to-day, than a raging 
prairie fire. These far-away issues are re- 
mote simply because of our own provin- 
cialism, not because they do not affect 
the future of our religious, economic, and 
social life. And the naval agreement not- 
withstanding, France and Italy are still 
very much like the two boys on the rock- 
ing-horse, one of whom spoke up and said, 
with utter frankness, “If one of us got 
off, I could ride a great deal better.” 
France, living under the influence of 
“the haggard element of fear’, as H. W. 
Nevinson has aptly put it, passionately, 
believes that security must precede peace 
or disarmament; and by security she 
means the preservation of the status quwo. 
To keep things as they are, she has gone 
back to the old balancing of powers 
against each other, tying herself up to 
Poland, COzechoslovakia, Roumania, and 
Jugoslavia, usually by open treaty, some- 
times, as in the secret treaty revealed in 
1926 between herself and Roumania and 
Poland, not quite so openly. By marriage 
of royalty, common pledges, and economic 
arrangements, Italy has joined the nations 
determined on a revision of the Versailles 
Treaty, and to offset France’s ring of 
alliances, she has built up her relations 
with Hungary, Turkey, and Bulgaria, and 
even made concessions to Austria by 
fairer treatment of the Tyrolesian minority. 


In Hach Others Eyes 


Hushed up at times, when it concerns 
themselves, is the apparent maintenance 
of spy systems by both nations. With due 
allowance for rumor, which, like the 
camel, can travel far and long on a small 
amount of refreshment, the reports of 
arrested spies which appear so frequently 
in the press are not without significance. 
Very recently, the Swiss deported two 
French spies seeking to obtain “military 
information concerning a foreign power” ; 
still more recently, an Italian was ar- 
rested in the French Riviera and charged 
with possessing maps of French defenses. 
It is all very silly, for in this chemical- 
industrial era, the location or plan of a 
fort is of slight military consequence. But 
the ancient game dies hard, and these 
dramatic machinations, exploited by the 
press of the offended power, electrify the 
masses. 

Adding to these psychological and eco- 
nomie factors the keen rivalry that exists 
in the respective shipyards of the two 
countries, you can understand how the 
sentimental motives mingle with the prac- 
tical. France’s mercantile fleet totals 
3,530,879 tons; Italy’s 3,331,226. Italy is 
laying down new ocean liners and coastal 
vessels in a feverish attempt to get ahead; 
France is doing the same, determined to 
hold its maritime advantage. 

Each of these nations looks upon the 
other critically with respect to certain 
ideals, practices, and institutions. Curi- 
ously, but in the same way that human 
nature is never the least curious of cosmic 
phenomena, each relishes least those things 
in the other which most closely resemble 
its own. 

“Book and musket make the perfect 
fascist”, says Mussolini, and no better 
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phrase could sum up the progressive and 
retrogressive in modern Italy. France, 
which allows a wide latitude of political 
agitation, which permits Communists to 
sit in the Chamber of Deputies and rarely 
exercises the law giving the government 
power to muzzle the press, sees in Italy 
a press cowed into a dog-like servility 
and a people living under the terror of 
the Organizzazione Vigilanza Reati Anti- 
Nazionali, the Italian Teheka, which is 
the instrument used by the Dictator to 
earry out his announced purpose of 
“trampling upon the putrefying corpse of 
liberty’. France sees textbooks put into 
use which deliberately rally children 
around the dictatorship, which hardly 
mention foreign countries, and which in- 
culeate the war ideal and territorial ex- 
pansionism. France sees military conscrip- 
tion and voluntary military training so 
established and interwoven that, as an 
Italian paper happily put it, every male 
citizen of Italy is a soldier from the time 
when, at the age of eight, he joins the 
uniformed Balilla, up to the age of fifty- 
five, when he officially becomes a veteran. 

During one of his belligerent speeches, 
Mussolini histrionically held up in sight of 
thousands what he proclaimed to be a 
list of the fortifications recently enlarged 
and newly erected on the French side of 
the frontier, a description of batteries 
freshly placed, and an outline of anti- 
Italian strategic plans newly perfected. 
These are the things which the Italian 
sees. He also sees that French military 
aviation has been developed to a high 
degree, in fact so high that many French- 
men declare it has ruined the advance of 
commercial flying; he sees that the 1930 
bill for war supplies alone in France was 
$60,000,000 and is to be doubled from now 
on; he knows that his own textbooks are 
similar in many ways to those govern- 
ment censored books in use by French 
schools for years. putting the emphasis 
all on France alone and neglecting other 
cultures, as well as glorifying militarism ; 
he sees that the moderate Pétain has been 
recently replaced by the reactionary, 
swashbuckling General Weygand in com- 
mand of the army; he sees that France’s 
own army, though not increasing and in 
fact slightly decreasing, is still enormous, 
and is reinforced by treaty with that of 
Belgium, the poor little nation that, pa- 
thetically enough, is to-day feverishly 
building up a staggering burden of new 
armament, just as she did in 1912 and 
1918, hoping in this twice-vyisionary way 
to achieve security. 


France Knows Unemployment 


The neutral observer finds little con- 
solation in the real reasons for the naval 
agreement. True, says the cynic, Italy 
yielded to the importunate British and 
made a sacrifice for peace, but she also 
needs British coal and Freneh phosphates. 
True, he says again, France gave in a 
little, but only to buy British support 
against Germany at the coming disarm- 
ament conference. I refuse to be so cynical. 
But I believe there is excellent reason for 
thinking that the greatest influence was 
the world depression. Italy’s revenues 


which aroused great discussion, in which 
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have fallen disastrously, and the cut ¢ 
12 per cent. in official salaries by th 
dictatorship did not add to the glamom 
which is already beginning to wane 
little. France has not been hard hit until 
lately, but unemployment has at last be 
come serious, and the French Cabinet ha 
learned what economists could have tol 
them long since, that an enormous gol 
reserve alone will not feed hungry mouths 

Both the French and the Italians are 
personally friendly, even irresistible 
Apart from the indoctrinated attitudes 
which keep them suspicious of each other, — 
they ought to be on the best of terms. In — 
the Provencals and the ligurians the blood — 
of ancient Gaul and Italy has 
blended for two thousand years, so mucl 
so that for a long stretch around the ad. 
joining coastlines you can hardly tell from 
their appearance to which nation many 01 
the people belong. 


There is Peace Sentiment 


There is certainly peace sentiment it 
Italy, though there is, of course, no organ 
ization worthy of the name. The men an 
women of peace have either been silence 
or have fled. And in France, while t 
hopeful signs are not large, they are 
creasingly numerous. The women 
France have developed some extrem 
competent leaders working hard for pea 
The radical war resistance movement, — 
though small, is definitely on the move, — 
despite imprisonment of the pioneers; th 
prolific and widely-known French novelist 
Victor Marguéritte, who served in 
War, has recently published an uncome- 
promising book elaborating concretely the — 
ease for Einsteinian pacifism. A school of — 
peace has been established by moderate 
peace advocates, and is performing useful 
work. There is a movement of Christians 
both Catholic and Protestant, possessin 
brains and courage, calling the churches — 
away from the old habit of running to 
heel whenever Mars utters a loud whis le. 
The Socialist Party, moderate indeed and 
long timid about taking an international 
point of view, has stiffened its deman¢ 
for disarmament, and its leader, Lé 
Blum, has published a series of article 


' 


he made a plea for curtailment of French 
armament even if this was not matche¢ 
precisely by other countries. Among tht 
youth of France, especially there 
voices challenging the war mind 
method. ; 

The leaders of the French nation aré 
not ranting war-lovers. Nor is Mussolini 
the marplot he is sometimes represented 
On both sides, there appears a_ broade 
spirit. Italy needs peace in order to sur 
vive her economic crisis, and those wh 
struggle for democracy against fascisn 
alike recognize that war would only aid 
reaction. For France, even if victorious 
another war would be completely ruinous 
But both countries cling to the ideal © 
empire, unrelaxing; both devoutly belie 
in the military definition of “security”. 4 
change, and better relations, cannot 
too soon. 
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JHE largest liberal church organiza- 
tion in the world, and the one farthest 
| remoyed from Boston, will have its per- 
sonal representative at the Anniversary 
Meetings in Boston May 17 to 23. Arch- 
‘bishop Gregorio Aglipay, accompanied by 
one of his bishops, will voice the greetings 
of the Independent Church of the Philip- 
pines. His Eminence at that time will 
have made visits to a considerable number 
of Unitarian churches and will have had 
audience with many prominent Americans 
on his journey from the Pacific to the 
_| Atlantic seaboard. 
Archbishop Aglipay was a striking figure 
in the Spanish-American War at the close 
| of the last century, and was a friend and 
companion of General Emilio Aguinaldo. 
As an officer in the insurgent army 
he bore arms against the American sol- 
diery, impelled by his love for his own 
eountry. For several years he kept Amer- 
ican regiments unsuccessfully trying to 
capture him and his little band of Fili- 


The details of the week’s meetings, as 
far as completed, follow: 


1a SUNDAY 


‘Sunday: 3.30 p.m. Anniversary Week Serv- 
ice of Unitarian Church Schools of Greater 
| Boston, Arlington Street Church. 

7.45 p.m. Anniversary sermon by _ Rev. 
| Arthur L. Agnew of. Belfast, Ireland, Arling- 
ton Street Church; service conducted by Dr. 
Louis C, Cornish, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Arch- 
bishop Gregorio Aglipay and Rey. Arthur B. 
Whitney, Quincy, Mass. 


MONDAY 


King’s 


| Monday: 9 ‘A.M. Morning prayer, 
Carver, 


Chapel, led by Rey. Ransom F. 

- Billerica, Mass. y 
9 A.M. Unitarian Laymen’s League Council, 

16 Beacon Street. : 

9.30 A.M. Massachusetts Convention of Con- 

eerational Ministers, King’s Chapel; speakers, 
. Willard L. Sperry, ‘“Whence Congregation- 


alism”’, Rey. Palfrey Perkins, “Whither 
er petonsltsmn a : aa 
li a.m. Annual meeting Unitarian Minis- 


terial Union, Bulfinch Place Church; address, 
“Religion and the Foundations of Civilization”, 
‘y. Lawrence Clare, Montreal. 

1 p.m. Unitarian Ministerial Union lunch- 
eon, Twentieth Century Club, 8 Joy Street ; 
addresses by Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, Rev. 
F. Raymond Sturtevant and Dr. Preston Brad- 
ley; tickets at $1 should be reserved through 
Sed secretary, Rey. Ransom F. Carver, Billerica, 


Ss. 
2.30 p.m. Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice business meeting, Bulfinch Place 
Church; subject ‘Unemployment’; speakers, 
“Report of Washington Conference on Unem- 
ployment”, Dr. Robert C. Dexter; ‘‘Unemploy- 
ment and Some Suggested Remedies”, secretary 
ed Baker Lewis of Massachusetts Socialist 


. 2.30 P.M. Unitarian Temperance Society an- 
nual meeting, Old South Meeting House. 
2.30 p.m. Tuckerman School Graduation, 
Second Church in Boston; addresses Rev. 
ay Dyar and Rev. Wilton E. Cross, with 
ollowing the exercises. 

P.M. Unitarian Temperance Society public 
Old South Meeting House; address, 
hs ition, the Worker and the Unemployed 
Report of Facts and Opinions Gleaned by 
Assumed Jobless Worker’, Whiting 


Ss. 
Meeting of The Retreat, Inc., sixth 
25 Beacon Street; speakers, Dr. Louis 
hish, Dr. Charles E. Park, Dr. John H. 
and Rev. Lawrence Clare. 
. Unitarian Service Pension Society 
meeting, 25 Beacon Street. 
to 5.30 p.m. Afternoon tea, 25 Beacon 
gel auspices of the Hospitality 


mn 
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pino patriots. He proudly claims that 
after his voluntary surrender to Colonel 
McCaskey ‘he took the oath of allegiance 
to the United States of America and has 
kept it’. 

One could hardly conceive of a story 
more interesting to American Unitarians 
than that of the liberal church now ap- 
proximating 5,000,000 adherents, which 
developed three decades ago in these re- 
mote islands, isolated from other liberal 
religious centres in the world. 

“Miss Jane Addams, associated with 
Hull House, Chicago, since its opening in 
1889 and head resident of the house since 
that time, will give the tenth annual Ware 
lecture. Miss Addams is a woman of 
world prominence. She has been president 
of the Woman’s International League for 
Peace, and for several years headed the 
National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections. She has lectured on social and 
political reforms, in many parts of the 


5 p.M. Vesper service, First Church by Rey, 
William J. Greene, New London, Conn. 

5 p.m. Guild of Parish Workers annual 
meeting, Bulfinch Place Church. 

6 P.M. Laymen’s League Founders’ dinner. 

7 P.M. Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice public meeting, First Church; general 
subject, “Russia’’; speakers, Rev. David R. 
Williams, Rochester, N.Y., and Dr. Augustus 
P. Receord, Detroit. 

8 p.M. Unitarian Laymen’s League annual 
meeting, Arlington Street Church. 


TUBSDAY 


Tuesday: 8 a.M. Laymen’s League Council 
annual meeting and election of officers. 

9 a.M. Morning prayer, King’s Chapel, con- 
ducted by Dr. J. A. C. F. Auer: 

9.45 Am. American Unitarian Association 
annual meeting Tremont Temple; devotionals, 
Rey. Miles Hanson, Jr.; president’s address, 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish; other addresses, ‘The 
Community Outreach of a Typical Liberal 
Church”, Rev. Walton E. Cole, Chicago; ‘A 
Church Program That Interests and Enlists’’, 
Rey. Raymond H. Palmer, Lynn, Mass.; re- 
ports, Rev. Charles R. Joy, Dr. George F. 
Patterson, Treasurer Henry H. Fuller; elec- 
tion of officers. 

2pm. Association’s annual meeting con- 
tinued; devotionals, Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner ; 
Proctor Academy report, Carl B. Wetherell. 
General Conference committee report, Rev. 
Frederick M. Eliot; greetings from religious 
liberals of foreign lands, Laszlo V. Csifo, 
Transylvania, Joseph L. Pronskus, Lithuania ; 
addresses, ‘International Association for the 
Promotion of Liberal Christianity and Reli- 
gious Freedom’, Dr. lL. J. van Holk, Amster- 
dam; “Unitarian Liberalism in Great Britain 
and Ireland’, Rev. Arthur L. Agnew, Belfast ; 
“The Filipino Independent. Chureh and Its 


Significance for Liberalism’, Archbishop 
Aglipay. 

4.30 p.m. Junior Alliance Conference, 25 
Beacon Street. 


5 p.m. Vesper service, First Church, leader 
Rev. Omar H. Mott, New Brighton, N.Y. 

6 p.m. Unitarian Social Service Council an- 
nual meeting, supper and memorial service for 
Dr. Anna Garlin Spencer, Arlington Street 
Chureh; speakers, Miss Jane Addams, Rev. 
Dilworth Lupton, Dr. Robert C. Dexter; supper 
tickets at $1 may be secured from Mrs. Mur- 
dock M. Clark, 25 Beacon Street. 

8 pm. Religious Arts Guild annual meeting, 
First Church; conference on church music led 
by G. Wallace Woodworth, Harvard University. 

8.15 p.m. Young People’s Religious Union 
public meeting, Arlington Street Church; ad- 
dresses, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, Frank B. 
Frederick. 


WEDNESDAY 


Wednesday : 9 A.M. Service at King’s Chapel 
in welcome of new ministers in the Unitarian 


ow Turns the Year to the May Meetings 


Archbishop Aglipay of the largest independent church in the world, is 
coming from Manila; Jane Addams will give the Ware Lecture; 
Arthur L. Agnew, of Belfast, the anniversary sermon 


globe, and has a number of books on 
similar subjects to her credit. 

The anniversary sermon will be given 
by Rey. Arthur L. Agnew of Belfast. 
Ireland, who comes as the official repre- 
sentative of the General Assembly of Uni- 
tarian and Free Christian Churches in 
Great Britain. Still another visitor from 
foreign lands will be Dr. L. J. van Holk 
of Amsterdam, Holland, secretary of the 
International Association for the Promo- 
tion of Liberal Christianity and Religious 
Freedom, on which he is to make an ad- 
dress before the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. The foreign delegates all will ap- 
pear on several occasions during the 
week’s meetings. Younger representatives 
of Huropean liberal groups will be Laszlo 
V. Csifo from Transylvania and Joseph 
L. Pronskus from Lithuania, both stu- 
dents at Meadville Theological School. 

The calendar of meetings follows ap- 
proximately the same order as in previous 
years. 


fellowship conducted by Rey. Herbert Hi 
West Newton, Mass. a ; Bas eb, 

10 AM _ Berry Street Conference, First 
Church ; speaker, Rey. Arthur L. Agnew, Bel- 
fast, Ireland. 

10 A.M. General Alliance annual meeting; 
reports, election of officers and addresses by 
Rey. Leon R. Land,. Bronx, N.Y. and Rey. 
Arthur L. Agnew, Belfast. 

12.30 p.m. Evening Alliance luncheon con- 
ference, Old Province Steps; tickets at $.75 
should be secured from Mrs. Jessie EB. Dona- 
hue, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

2.30 P.M. General Alliance public meeting, 
Tremont Temple; devotionals, Rev. Wilton E. 
Cross, address Dr. Charles E. Park. 

4.15 P.M. Ministers’ wives entertained by 
Mrs. Louis C. Cornish at Second Church in 
Boston; supper and illustrated lecture on 
“Rural Japan’’. 

4.30 P.M. Religious Education Conference. 
25 Beacon Street. 

5 p.M. Vesper service, First Church, con- 
ducted by Young People’s Religious Union ; ser- 
mon Dana MclL. Greeley, service led by 
Clarence P. Daigneau, prayer Miss Martha 
Brown. 

8 p.m. Ware lecture, Arlington 
Church; speaker, Miss Jane. Addams on 
Needed Implement in Social Reform’’. 


Street 
ox 


THURSDAY 
Thursday: 9 A.M. Service in commemora- 


tion of Unitarian ministers who have died 
during the year, Dr. Howard N. Brown; Com- 


munion service conducted by Dr. John C. 
Perkins. ; 
9.45 A.M. Unitarian Sunday School Society 


annual meeting, First Church; report, Rev. 
Edwin Fairley. 

10 A.M. Massachusetts Social Service Com- 
mittee of General Alliance, Arlington Street 


Church vestry; speaker, Dr. John H. Lathrop. 


1 a.M. “Cheerful Letter Conference, 25 
Beacon Street. : 
11 a.m. Unitarian Historical Society annual 


meeting, King’s Chapel; addresses, Dr. Régn- 
valdur Pétursson, “The Development of Liberal 
Religion in Iceland’; Dr. George F. Patterson, 
“The Growth of Icelandic Unitarian Churches 
in Canada and the United States’. 


12.30 p.m. Shoalers’ luncheon, Boston City 
Club. 

12.30 p.m. Meadville Alumni Association 
luncheon and annual meeting, Bulfinch Place 
Chureh; address,. Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, 
“Terrestrial Agnosticism’; report by Dr. 


Sydney B. Snow on “The Year at Meadville 
Theological School’. ' 

2.30 p.m. Sunday School Society annual 
meeting continued; address, Dr. Adelaide T. 
Case, “Progressive Education and the Bible” ; 
demonstration class conducted by Carl B. 
Wetherell; conference and exhibition on teach- 
ing materials in charge of Miss Gertrude H. 
Taft. 7 

(Continued on page 318) 
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The Christian Register 


Recovering the Lost Radiance 


Overstreet’s new book reassures a philosopher 
GEORGE R. DODSON 


MONG recent important events is the 
appearance of a vital and noble book. 
It is “The Enduring Quest” by H. A. 
Overstreet, professor of philosophy in the 
College of the City of New York, pub- 
lished by W. W. Norton and Company. It is 
peculiarly timely. At Easter we are ac- 
customed to consider the great hope, to 
ask ourselves if “life is the transient, 
futile thing that it seems to be. Is all 
that we care for doomed to a fatal ex- 
tinction, shoveled into the tombs—dropped 
like soundless plummets into the void?” 
Or may we rationally believe in the eter- 
nal life? May we sing each year as we 
press forward to the mystery of the ever- 
lasting light, “the best is yet to be’? 
The main conceptions which Dr. Over- 
street upholds in this book are those that 
are just now rising above the intellectual 
horizon. They will probably come to dom- 
inate the thinking of the next twenty- 
five years. They will restore what has 
been called “the lost radiance of 
Christianity”. 
Sa) 


One of the services of the book is its 
diagnosis of the spiritual ills of our time. 
The last two generations have been im- 
prisoned in materialism. Professor Over- 
street puts it clearly: “By the end of 
the nineteenth century, we were left with 
a heritage of ideas that turned the living 
universe into a dead one, a meaningful 
universe into a meaningless one, a spir- 
itual universe into a mechanical one, a 
universe forever new into one that end- 
lessly repeated the already-there, our 
minds into epiphenomena, and ourselves 
into tailless animals adrift in a cosmos 
too huge to concern itself with us—if 
indeed it had the power to concern itself 
with anything at all.” 

This view was particularly baffling. “In 
the midst of life it left us, as it were, 
with non-life as the sole authentic reality ; 
but the upshot of the theory was the in- 
sistence on a superior reality of a world 
of inert masses . .. the universe had 
been turned up-side-down. The living was 
thought to have been generated out of 
the non-living, instead of the non-living, 
or inert, being thought of as a passing 
or partial phase of the living. Regarding 
logically, of course, the latter would seem 
to be the altogether tenable view to hold.” 
We now see what was strangely hid 
from the men of a generation ago,—that 
science deals with one aspect only of the 
cosmos, with what can be measured, and 
there is no justification for the view that 
this mechanical aspect of reality is funda- 
mental and that human life with its 
thoughts and its worship is but an 
epiphenomenon. 

The thought situation was obscured by 
a second fallacy, namely, that of regard- 
ing the earlier in development as the more 
real and therefore the more important. 
Humanity was in this view less real than 
“bumping atoms-and struggling brutes”. 


Surely the universe is more fully revealed 
in a man than in an atom! Human nature 
is more revelatory than an animal or a 
plant. Among the first to realize this are 
some of our eminent physicists. Thus, 
Professor Compton, Nobel Prize winner, 
is reported to have said recently that 
‘it may yet turn out to be true that 
thoughts are the most important things 
in the world”! The great Steinmetz “made 
the prediction shortly before his death 
that the next significant discoveries would 
be made in the realms of the mental and 
the spiritual’. 

And so we can “turn once more to a 
fresh facing of the fundamental issues of 
all life and death. What really is the 
nature of the universe? Need we any 
longer believe that the nature of the uni- 
verse is such that ‘the things we care for 
most are at the mercy of the things we 
eare for least’?’ On the answer to this 
question much depends. There seems to 
be no reason in our most recent science, 
properly understood, why we should give 
a negative answer. Science has shown, 
indeed, that human life is kin to all sub- 
human forms whether plant or animal. But 
there does seem reason to believe that 
there are levels of life above us to which 
we are akin, and the sense of this kin- 
ship is the truth that religion has ever 
earried near its heart. Professor Over- 
street puts it thus: “What we find to be 
of significance on our human plane must 
be in correlation with significances be- 
yond the human. What we have a right 
to do, then, is to find on our human level 
that which is of supreme worth and let 
that stand as a dim adumbration of the 
highest.” He also points out that the 
élan of life is toward truth, beauty, and 
goodness, toward an integration and a 
wider relationship with the universe. Out 
of the quickening vitality of the universe 
the everlasting creative life of God has 
come our own life and have come also 
those subtle personalities which are the 
glory of our race. 


<4) 


The author pertinently remarks that it 
would be strange to accord to the cosmic 
élanm less than that which has emerged 
from its own being. It surely is not merely 
personality, but far more than person- 
ality, as the cosmic is beyond the merely 
human. But since personality is the 
highest form of reality that we know, it 
is also our best symbol and we may there- 
fore properly speak of this life in per- 
sonal terms. “If the divine is the quicken- 
ing life in us, then we devote ourselves 
to that life in the degree that we respond 
to the deep impulse within us toward 
creative integration. . . . We love this 
70d in the degree that we love the life 
that is creatively uniting. Wherever there 
is the process of vital integration, there 
is God; wherever there is a passionate 
love of integration, there is the passionate 
love of God. There is a good hope that in 


(6) 


the next one or two decades we may leay 
behind us our sense of an outcast re 
lation to the universe. It will be replaced 
by a sense of being at home in a i- 
verse of spiritual life. When we comple 
the synthesis of thought that is now in 
the making we may share the belief of 
Professor W. P. Montague that there is 
a fundamental kinship between ourselves 
and the creative world in which we live, 
This replacement of materialism by 
spiritual conception of the universe is of 
the very first importance for our higher 
life. Aspiration, hope, trust, and a sense 
of divine kinship have been inhibited and 
are still repressed in multitudes of 
thoughtful people who feel the impulse te 
pray, to worship, and to cherish the 
mortal hope, but who have the impres 
sion that these spiritual attitudes have 
no scientific warrant. So long as 
were imprisoned in a mechanistic ph 
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a belief in God, freedom, an immortal life 
and a sense of man’s significance in the 
cosmos. But better days have come; w 

are no longer oppressed by a sense of 
insignificance of our life nor need we 
crushed in a universe too vast for us to 
compass. There is a source of goodness 
in the universe to which we are akin, a 
power greater than ourselves which makes 
for good. ‘“‘The universe, as we now seem 
to see, is life of our life, spirit of our 
spirit. It is in us and of us. It moves in 
all our members. But if this is so, then 
every creative act we perform, small 
though it may be, every wish for 
more nearly complete, and every will to 
get it achieved, is our own triumph in a 
universe that triumphs with us.” 


A Prayer 


(Used in conjunction with a sermon on 
“Religion and Science”, the Scripture read- 
ing for the same service being selections 
from Job, on pages 121-123 of the Soul of — 

the Bible) 


O Thou who didst lay the foundations o 
the earth and determine the measures thereof, 
whose power filleth the sea and the earth 
the sky, who bindeth the clusters of 
Pleiades and looseth the bands of Orion, ii 
our weakness we draw nigh to Thee for some 
measure of Thy strength. 

We glory in the ever-growing knowl 


ing search of the magnitude of the stars, a 
his penetration into the infinitesimal strue- 
ture of atoms and electrons. May our analysi 
and study of the workings of Nature nevel 
take from us our humility and awe in the 
face of Nature— nay, rather may the wonder 
in our minds and reverence in our hearts eve 
grow greater as we think of Thee, the 
creative Life and Sustainer of all. 

As we weigh and measure and dissect ané 
examine all the visible and tangible element 
of life, help us never to lose sight of the i 
visible, the intangible, the beauty and 
poetry of life, of that which is moral and 
which is spiritual. While we seek to kee 
our feet firm upon the earth, guiding our liye 
by the discovered laws of our bodies 
minds, inspire us ever to keep our eyes li 
unto the heights of spiritual beauty and as} 
ration, that we may live the fullness of t 
life that befitted the sons of men and th 
children of God. Amen. 


‘ What They Fou 


| HAT are the children studying in our 


) YY chureh schools? How much do the 


schools cost? How many pupils? How 


| many teachers? 
| These and numerous other questions 


have come to the minds of the recently 


| organized curriculum committee appointed 
to help Unitarian church schools in all 
| parts of the country. 


Rey. Lyman Y. Rutledge is chairman of 
_ the committee; Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot, 
_ Dr. Abigail A. Bliot, Miss Lillian B. Poor, 
| Miss Gertrude H. Taft and Waitstill H. 
Sharp are the other members. They ap- 
| proach religious education from both the 
theoretical and practical standpoints. The 
| philosophy, content and form of new ma- 
terials are considered. 


a 


Such questions as these have arisen: 
| What is our goal? Upon what religious 
| philosophy should our new curriculum be 
_ built? How can we develop character and 
| the attitudes that are good attitudes for 
_ people to have? How can we help teachers 
to teach? 

As a first step, information has been 


obtained in regard to what the schools are 


doing. The department of religious educa- 
_ tion sends to each church in December, 
' annual report blanks. The importance and 
usefulness of the information thus com- 
piled has probably never been appreciated, 
especially by the overburdened church 
school official who feels that filling in the 
_ many spaces is just one more irksome de- 
tail. The four-page report asks for details 
_ of the size, character and activities of the 
| school. It requests a full description of 
special projects and features, and invites 
criticisms of the Beacon Course materials 
and suggestions for improvements in the 
service of the department. 
On March 1, 1931, reports had been re- 
ceived from 122 of the 338 churches in 
the denomination which are listed in the 
year book as having church schools. They 
represented the average church rather 
than the most active church. 
What picture did the curriculum com- 
mittee get from this careful analysis of 
the information on the church school re- 
port blanks? 
The first page of the questionnaire gives 
information about church school officers 
and teachers. The minister alone, or as- 
sisted by a superintendent or a director 
of religious education, directs the pro- 
gram of religious education in 43 per cent. 
of the schools. In 52 per cent. this respon- 
sibility is entirely assumed by the super- 
intendent or the director of religious edu- 
cation. The remaining 5 per cent. report 
a committee in charge. 
How many teachers in the schools? 
These vary from 2 to 25, with an average 
number of 7. Of the 831 teachers, 248 are 
ted as college graduates and 101 as 
school graduates. One hundred and 
are day school teachers, but probably 
of them are included in the previous 
of college and normal graduates, 
$ are also many of the 269 parents, The 
icational training and experience of the 
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teachers in our schools is a significant 
item, and an important factor in raising 
the standards. The majority of teachers 
work as volunteers—only 144 in 37 schools 
are paid. Their payment ranges from $.25 
to $5.00 a Sunday and from $50.00 to 
$250.00 a year. 

How large are our schools? The enroll- 
ment varies from 8 to 190 pupils, with an 
average of 54 children, exclusive of the 
cradle roll and adult classes. The weekly 
attendance runs from 7 to 160, with an 
average of 40 pupils. More than half of 
the pupils enrolled, 56 per cent., are under 
12 years of age. Thirty-five per cent. are 
between 12 and 17 years, and 9 per cent. 
are from 18 to 24 years. 

These figures are meaningful, not only 
as to the kind of materials that should 
be prepared for teaching, but also as to 
the ages at which we should place the 
most emphasis. The work must be made 
of greater interest to the young people 
if we are going to avoid the falling off 
in numbers in the teens. More notable is 
the fact that during the year 1930 only 
181 young people in 27 churches joined 
the church. Only 54 per cent. of the 
schools reported a cradle roll. If we are 
looking toward the church of the future, 
we may well consider whether we are 
enrolling our children young enough and 
holding them long enough. 

Teachers’ meetings are reported in 68 
per cent. of the churches, but the majority 
of these are not. held regularly once a 
month—some only a few times a year. 
Less than one-third of the schools state 
that they are making any effort to give 
teacher-training through teachers’ meet- 
ings, institutes, or special work. The cor- 
relation between the enrollment of pupils, 
the number of trained teachers, and the 
amount of teacher-training that is being 
given, may be a matter of speculation, but 
it merits serious consideration by the 
leader who is anxious to raise the quality 
and the quantity of his school. 

Se) 

A few schools, 19 per cent., reach out 
to extend the scope of their contacts and 
to develop a greater family and church 
consciousness of their work by bringing 
parents and teachers together in meetings 
once a year or oftener. While there are 
no figures as to the number of parents 
reached in this way, it is safe to assume 
that every such meeting helps at least 
a few parents to become more familiar 
with the aims and work of the school. 

How much time for religious training? 
Morning is the most popular hour for the 
church school, and 81 per cent. hold their 
session before noon, leaving 19 per cent. 
of the schools to meet at twelve o’clock 
or after. 

The schools are divided almost evenly 
in number as to the places in which the 
service of worship is held. Half of them 
specified the church auditorium or chapel, 
while the other half named the parish 
house, vestry, or other rooms, Larger 
schools which are divided into depart- 
ments use more than one part of the 


nd in Our Church Schools 


building for their worship services, and 
many churches are fortunate enough to 
have a kindergarten room where the little 
children have a happy informal period 
by themselves. 

The Sunday morning session ranges 
from 40 minutes to the one school that 
has a two-hour period. The usual time, 
in 64 per cent. of the schools, is one hour; 
13 per cent. have a shorter session and 
26 per cent. a longer one, usually an hour 
and ten or fifteen minutes. The average 
for the service of worship is 19 minutes. 
Seven schools attend the opening part of 
the worship in the regular church service, 

The teachers average to have 35 minutes 
for class work and related expressional 
or hand work. No wonder many regret 
the shortness of the period, especially 
when only 20 minutes is allowed for 
classes! Time is more adequate where the 
class has 45 or 50 minutes; one school has 
90 minutes. We cannot expect rapid prog- 
ress in any study to which we allot an 
bour a week, yet this is the usual period 
of the child’s religious training. 

wa 

In one-third of the churches the Sunday 
program is supplemented by organized 
week-day activities, these schools averag- 
ing two clubs each. We often hear “chil- 
dren have such strenuous schedules” that 
the church should not expect any of their 
time. Successful clubs are being conducted 
in a number of churches, and the question 
becomes more a matter of interest than 
of time. Perhaps some day there may be 
a better adjustment between day school 
and church programs so that the child’s 
time is more evenly divided and not, as 
at present, almost entirely taken by the 
former. 

It is encouraging to find that most of 
the schools do some social service work 
in the gifts of food, clothing, and money 
to various agencies. The benevolent causes 


include individual aid, local charities, 
community enterprises, domestic and 
foreign contributions, and donations to 


local church and denominational funds. 
The annual gifts from the schools range 
from $2.00 to $288.00, with an average of 
£44.69 per school. The one cause to which 
the most schools contribute is the Chil- 
dren’s Mission to Children. Foreign gifts 
include our sister churches in Transyl- 
yania and the Philippine chests. Compared 
to the cost of maintenance of the school, 
the social service budget is often large. 
In some eases all the children’s contribu- 
tions are given to these funds. 

How much do the schools cost? These 
figures vary more widely than any others 
on the list. While one school reports spend- 
ing only $6.00 from September 1929 to 
June 1930, another gives its expense as 
$4,180.02. A professional director of reli- 
gious education and a paid teaching staff 
account for the large figures in several 
schools, but these churches feel that the 
expense is necessary if they are to main- 
tain a school of high standard. Compared 
with the music budget and the janitor 

(Continued on page 820) 
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“Let everything be done with a view to building.’ 
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Business Men Prophesy 


USINESS MEN KNOW capitalism is on trial. 

The wise among them, like Daniel Willard, 
‘ailroad president, want to save it, but they are 
not sure. That distinguished Unitarian’s opinion, 
published in THE REGISTER last week, is one of the 
most remarkable confessions in all this era of up- 
heayal and portent. It makes us proud that he is 
one of ours, because he faces realities like a great- 
minded man living in the intellectual maelstrom of 
world economics, and holds a sound doctrine in 
his declaration that the “best interests of human- 
ity” are the only determining principle. 

That last emphasis is the new business mind speak- 
ing; it is one with the new political mind which 
has been speaking in a strange tongue since the 
yreat War. People are all that matter. We are alive 
in a recreated world of exalted values. The next 
step will be to have men say that money, wealth, 
accumulation, the whole material order, must be 
put in its secondary place, or lower. 

The greatest economic contribution that is at 
this hour being thought out in leading minds has 
for its object the transvaluation of values to an 
ethical and humanistic level. This is indeed the 
coming order in our industrial, commercial, and 
financial world. 

Another leader of importance, Myron C. Taylor, 
chairman of the finance committee of the United 
States Steel Corporation, in an eloquent and 
thoughtful radio address faces the present woes of 
the machine age and reminds us, “Triumphant over 
the whole field stands, not the machine but the 
MAN.” 

As a believer in the present system Mr. Taylor 
urges us not to tear it down and supplant it with 
something of unknown quality. Under the existing 
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régime, for a season impaired “by the exploitation 
of great productive innovations”, he believes 
can “bring about such an ordered system that t 
individual will find the burden growing light 
opportunities growing greater, and the enjoyment 
life by him and his family and those about him e 
panding and improving in every direction”. 
We accept this with hope, for we trust Mr. 
Taylor. He continues, “The crusaders in th 
cause, those who seek through thoughtful an 
orderly channels to contribute to the well-being o 
the whole, will have attained to life’s greatest r 
ward, because it can be accomplished through n 
other way than service. .’ That means ever 
thing—or nothing. We choose “everything”. 


Note for Humanists 


UR HUMANIST FRIENDS have a rich 
source, for the promotion of their gospel, in 
the teaching of Tagore. It is true he would disclaiiy 
their label, or any label, because he has an aversion 
for all organized religious conformity. “I have my 
conviction”, he says, “that in religion, and also in 
the arts, that which is common to a group is not 
important.” This is not heresy for humanists, 
though they do believe in “an authority of evidence” 
which binds them into a unity of purpose. : 
Deeper kinship between the Indian poet and th 
American pioneers is to be found in the fact that 
for him the word “religion” is confined to “that 
which is knowable, and therefore is personal and 
human”. Thus C. F. Andrews, who understand 
Tagore as few of the Occident do, declares that the 
poet goes back to the Upanishads of ancient India, 
wherein we are told “that the aim of man at its 
highest and noblest stage is to realize ‘the Supreme 
Person’ ”, There is an unknowable beyond, but only 
the rarer mystics take interest in it, because it 
leads them into the impersonal, beyond the huma 
categories, and cannot be described in human lan 
guage. “It does not form the staple of religion’ 
concludes Mr. Andrews, “which is always personal” 
Down the ages of India, saints and mysties have 
not been “afraid to call God... the ‘Supreme Man’, 
or again the ‘Man of my heart’”. Sometimes God 
is called by these poets simply “the Man”. Tagore 
begins one of his poems, 


—————— 


Thou who art the innermost Spirit of my being, Lord 
of my life. 


In Mr. Andrews’ words, it is only by approaching 
the Divine “with human emotion and _ throug! 
human symbols that we can rise morally to the ful 
stature of humanity”. Tagore is concerned entire] 
with “the human aspect of God”. Other thought o' 
God may be baseless and illusory. He teaches that 
those symbols of religion and God have meri 
“which are derived from our highest human @ 
perience”. It is true Tagore believes in Incarnation 
but it is not limited to one person in history, a 
with orthodox Christianity; it is possible for th 
many. For the humanist it seems to us here is mu 
to consider, in both method and substance. Th 
East is far more concrete and realistic than man, 
have believed. 


(9) 


Russian Neutrality Impossible 


[NX BOSTON Prof. W. Elmer Ekblaw, geographer, 
- of Clark University, spoke last week before the 
teria, Club on Russia. He was a member of a 
commission which had free course through the 
country in pursuit of certain scientific studies last 
Summer. The main thesis of the illuminating ad- 
dress was the influence of geography and climate 
upon a people and its history. In spite of assurances 
that there would be no “propaganda”, we were 
given the distinct political opinions of the speaker, 
which were entirely unfavorable to communism 
and the five-year plan. Both were doomed, he said. 
Nobody can speak about Russia, of course, without 
taking sides, and why not say so at the outset? 

| _ From our standpoint, the address would have 

! 
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been more effective if it had been kept strictly 
within scientific limits, for, with all due respect for 
_ Professor Ekblaw, he is not a political philosopher, 
| and his reasoning on the outcome of the Russian 
experiment was far from convincing because of a 
lack of knowledge. People are becoming widely 
informed. 
| Tf the natural conditions in Russia are now the 
Same as they were under the old order, we cannot 
see how a mere change in political structure can 
reduce the people to ghastly want. Communism may 
_be right, it may be wrong; but like any system, 
communism creates nothing in nature; it only pro- 
aces and distributes the means of subsistence. 
That is, it is a method. 
_ The present low estate of Russia is due primarily, 
we think, not to communism but to the devastation 
of an enormous despotic empire hundreds of years 
old. by war. The tens of millions of people, vastly 
ignorant, remain among the ruins. The new leaders 
are trying to train them for work and organize 
them into a solidarity, but it cannot be done in a 
'day. From all accounts, the five-year plan is not 
sha failure, and the people are not without hope. Cer- 
tainly, the old order will never come back. Revolu- 
| tions do not work that way. Let us get light and be 
fair. 


The Bratton Article 


WO COMPETENT READERS of THE REcIs- 
TER have of their own motion sent in their opin- 
ions of Professor Bratton’s contribution last week, 
“How Will Christianity Emerge?” They disagree 
diametrically. One likes every word of the argu- 
ment; the other is almost disgusted with what he 
ealls its false and deceitful compromise. Because 
this man who disagrees is more provocative than 
the other, it may be well for all of us to analyze 
the Bratton article. We turn again to it, and it 
See ems to us that the author does deal with the 


lodernist type would approve it. 
athe objection to the reasoning lies in the asser- 


to the new knowledge and mood. This is 


putly, even vehemently denied by the adverse 
eae 
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his bill of particulars. 
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reader. “Who knows what ‘the religion of Jesus’ 
is?” he cries. “No one.” Christianity for him is not 
the religion of Jesus; it is a definite historic tradi- 
tion, with an institutional and intellectual life con- 
tinuing from the apostles. To speak of incorporat- 
ing into that unchanging body the truth of these 
latter times is preposterous. 

In particular, to expect that humanism, cited by 
Professor Bratton, can be made an integral part of 
an undeviating theistic religion nineteen hundred 
years old, is absurd. We have got to make a new 
religion, for we have gone beyond Christianity and 


-Christianity’s God. That is the objector’s position 


boiled down, and do what you will with it! 

We await from Professor Bratton another article 
when he will go more into concrete detail. For ex- 
ample, what does he mean when he: says, “Already 
the philosophers of the church are writing books 
in which they try to explain that when they used 
the word ‘God’ they did not mean a transcendent, 
personal, corporate deity, but something else.” He 
reproaches such men, as is meet. Now if God is 
God, can He be less than Infinite Perfection, we 
ask,—and this is the real question,—and still be 
the Christian God? 

We are much interested in, and sympathetic with, 
the tone of Professor Bratton: we shall welcome 
But we have-no least re- 
spect for the ways of the wobbly weasel-worders 
who mush around with a lot of blurred sentimen- 
talism. They lead the people into a cloud of funk 
and a bank of fog. Let them and all of us come 
clean. The time is short, and while we play with 
this utmost gravity we waste our precious oppor- 
tunity and dishonor our office, which is to serve the 
people. 


Other Men’s Necks 


N THE ART of religious journalism Dan B. 

Brummitt comes as close to mastery as anyone 
we know. He runs The Northwestern Christian 
Advocate, in Chicago, and living as he does among 
the most accomplished ecclesiastical politicians in 
the universe, he meets situations in a manner to 
make his editorial brethren envy while they love 
him. We offer a sample of his style, to wit: 


A yery energetic reformer in a state hundreds of miles from 
Illinois writes to the Editor of this paper, ‘I am getting letters 
from influential men in Methodism outside of this state who 
are quite irritated at your action on this question”,—the ques- 
tion being, as discerning readers do not need to be told, the 
fantastic proposal for another amendment to the Constitution. 

This is merely an invitation to all of these “influential men 
in Methodism” to send their letters here. The chance of their 
being of any use is at least as good as when they are sent to 
a third party, especially when the third party doesn’t tell who 
writes them, neither discloses their contents. 

It may be that many influential men in Methodism are suf- 
ficiently concerned about what The Northwestern says on any 
subject to become irritated, though we doubt it. 

“J may be wrong”, is the first article in any decent editor’s 
credo. The second is like unto it: “You may be right.” 

But both of these possibilities can be realized only when 
there is some sort of meeting of minds. 

Let's meet, dear brethren; instead of weeping down other 
men’s necks! 
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é Bookland 


We Suggest 


A recent editorial in Tue Curistian Recisrer asserts, “There is more 
burial of talents in our Fellowship than was ever dreamed of by the man 
who wrote the Gospel parable.” With this assertion, we heartily agree. 
Among Unitarian ministers, there are many men, endowed with gifts of 
no mean order, who somehow fail of recognition by our body. Their names 
never appear on conference programs. From the lists of speakers on 
yarious denominational occasions, they are conspicuously absent, while 
certain men of prominence and recognized ability are in continual demand. 
The result is a tragic waste of good material. One way to remedy the 
situation is for our various Branch Alliances to adopt the method recently 
chosen by an organization of women connected with a certain Unitarian 
parish. In choosing its speakers for the current winter, it deliberately 
departed from the conventional list of possibilities, and instead of in- 
viting men whose voices are often heard, has welcomed speakers little 
heard of. The result has been a series of addresses all of which have proved 
meaty, original, and essentially worth while. The success of this venture 
offers an example which might well be followed by other organizations in 


our fellowship. 


A Progressive 


THOMAS H. BILLINGS 
Jesus—Lorp Or Leaver. By Frank Lenwood. 
New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc. 


Twenty-five years ago, Frank Lenwood 
was one of the leaders of the Student 
Christian Movement in Oxford University. 
He was an enthusiastic believer in Chris- 
tianity as he knew it, the Christianity 
that, as Henry Drummond and his suc- 
cessors preached it, has had so profound 
an effect on generations of college men the 
world over. The determining experience 
of this religion is complete dedication of 
the self to Christ. Christ demands that 
men serve him in helping mankind. It is 
Christ who makes these dedicated men 
fit to serve him by giving them victory 
over passion, indolence, and fear. Mr. Len- 
wood says that he has not changed his 
religion, though he has changed his inter- 
pretation of it. His effort to follow Christ 
first led him to leave Oxford and to give 
himself to missionary work in India. 
Afterwards he served as Foreign Secre- 
tary of the London Missionary Society. 
But by 1925 he had reached in his think- 
ing a conclusion wholly new to him. He 
could no longer believe in the Christ of 
the creeds. He resigned his position and 
set out “to tread in faith an untried 
path”. The path has led him to the min- 
istry of a Congregational Church in East 
London and to the writing of this book. 

The book is a clear and convincing 
presentation of the reasons why Jesus is 
not the Son of God, except in the sense 
in which the words can be used of any 
good and great man. Mr. Lenwood does 
not believe in keeping silence about doc- 
trines we have ceased to believe. Chris- 
tian leaders must explicitly deny ortho- 
dox doctrines if the church is to advance. 
To help this process he examines the 
New Testament records in thorough and 
scholarly fashion, and makes it clear that 
Jesus was a man who shared not only 
the crude beliefs of his day, but the 
moral crudity that these beliefs involved. 


AR. H. 


Jesus as Mr. Lenwood pictures him is not 
our leader in the sense that he is an in- 
fallible authority on all intellectual, moral, 
or religious questions, or is in any sense 
beyond criticism. He is our leader because 
he strove to live on the basis of faith in 
the Fatherhood of God. It is this faith 
which saves men, not the beilef that Jesus 
is God. 

After this examination of the New 
Testament, Mr. Lenwood next shows that 
what he calls the buttresses of Orthodoxy 
do not help. The Bible is not a trust- 
worthy guide to Christian experience. The 
outbursts of power that came in the be- 
ginning of Christianity and the ages of 
faith are not determining for anyone who, 
like Mr. Lenwood, has come into close 
touch with other faiths, Experience is 
always interpreted in aeeordance with 
traditional molds, and ean support Bud- 
dhism or Mohammedanism equally well. 
Our author makes it clear that in its 
contact with other religions Christianity 
has been handicapped by its doctrine of 
an infallible book and an infallible per- 
son. His final chapter is a persausive 
presentation of religion as he sees it. Basi- 
cally, it is faith in the fatherland of God. 
We shall not reach Jesus’ conviction about 
God, he believes, unless we live in Jesus’ 
way. This means a complete dedication 
to meeting the needs of men; to building, 
as Dean Bosworth used to say, a civiliza- 
tion of brotherly sons of God where each 
man gives every other man a fair chance 
at all good things, the chance he would 
like his own brother to have. It is dedi- 
cation to the quest of the ages. 

Mr. Lenwood does not attempt to crit- 
icize this fundamental insight. He sees 
clearly, though, that the death of Jesus, 
the typical case of undeserved suffering, 
was the great stumbling block in the 
way of acceptance of the doctrine of the 
Fatherhood of the God whom Jesus 
preached. The early church solved the 
difficulty by teaching that Jesus died of 
his own free will as an atoning sacrifice. 
Mr. Lenwood does not find it possible to 
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believe in this doctrine of the atonement 
Jesus’ death has, though, become th 
symbol for utter and complete dedication 
and perfect human love. He thinks that 
experience proves the truth of Jesus’ 
words, “He that saveth his life shall los 
it, and he that loseth his life for 
sake shall save it.” The cross leads to life 
Mr. Lenwood tells us of his own strong 
prejudice against Unitarianism, a preju- 
dice of which he now repents; and says 
that he finds this prejudice deep and un- 
discriminating in others. The prejudice 
is not against Unitarian beliefs, for me} 
can hold Unitarian views and still remain 
in good standing in evangelical churches. 
If, however, honesty compels them to 
range themselves with Unitarians, they 
seem to pass beyond the pale. The preju- 
dice, one supposes, is against the name 
and the organization. Unitarianism, he 
says, is not the sterile movement that 
it is alleged to be by people ignorant of 
its history. The Friends, too, have de 
creased in numbers, but no one would 
think them sterile. Unitarians are, as 
matter of fact, conspicuous as champions 
of the cause of brotherhood and righteous- 
ness. But all is not well with Unitarians 
The trouble, he thinks, is in our polity. 
Mr. Lenwood believes that you ean neither 
worship nor teach in-a group which 
without unity of purpose and desire. “A 
Church exists to give a message, a Gospel, 
and to reveal God to men.” It cannot have 
the polity of a discussion society if it is to 
progress. The pursuit of truth is nee 
essary, and the only question we have a 
right to ask of any doctrine is “Is it 
true?” But, in the church, truth is a 
means and not an end. The end is “to — 
preach a message and to live a life”. 

The London Times reviewer of this 
book thinks that Mr. Lenwood’s doctrinal 
position is untenable. There is no logical 
stopping-place, he thinks, between ac- 
ceptance of Jesus as a revelation of God 
and a critical questioning of the faith it 
God which Jesus exemplified. There is, 6 
course, no such stopping-place. Mr. Len- 
wood has undoubtedly questioned this 
faith many times. It is unfair to expec 
that he should treat in a book on Jesu 
the whole basis for theistic belief. We 
may hope that he will develop in another 
book his thesis of the suffering God an 
give in more extended form his reasons 
for the faith that is in him. ; 
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Scarcely Convincing 


THE UNCERTAIN TRAVELER, By John Fisher. 
New York: William Morrow & Co. $2.00. 


The story of Frank Bentley, a romantic 
young Englishman who had come down 
from Oxford in 1848 and was reluctantl; 
reading law in London. He knew he was 
bored and he knew he wanted adventure 
and romance; but he was uncertain a 
to just how to set forth. With traditio1 
and his family against him, he went fe 
Rome to help Garibaldi in his gallant at 
tempt to unite Italy. On the eve of actio 
he became so excited, he got drunk, an 
falling, broke his leg, thus ending thi 
career. Upon recovering, he returned t 
England and from there journeyed t 
America. As New York failed to satis! 
him, he went West, joining a carava 
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d for the new gold fields in California. 
he met the girl who could give point 
life, and they settled down “to 
ppily ever after’. Mr. Foster has 
n great pains to give an accurate and 
picture of the middle of the nine- 
i h century in England, Rome and 
| western America. He really has gathered 
| together material for two good-sized short 
es—“An ssi = arta in Garibaldi’s 
Army”, and “An Englishman with 
the 49ers”. As a full length novel, this 
book is rather long-winded. The background 
and incidents are interesting and moving, 
put the characters, particularly the “un- 
eertain” Frank, somehow fail to stir the 
emotions. H..M.P. 


- Pilgrims of °48 
 Pinerims or ’48. By Josephine Goldmark. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. $4.00. 


The subtitle of this remarkable book 
| is, “One Man’s Part in the Austrian Reyo- 
lution of 1848 and a Family Migration to 
_ America.” The man is Dr. Joseph Gold- 
mark, a member of the Austrian Reichstag 
in 1848, who was a leader in the revolu- 
tion in that country, which almost 
achieved success, but which was finally 
overthrown by the reactionary military 
party, though not before it had drawn up 
a remarkably liberal constitution. The 
leaders of the revolution had to flee for 
their lives. The story of how Joseph Gold- 
mark finally made his way to America, 
established himself in business, his ro- 
| mantic marriage to the beautiful and 
- talented Regina Wehle, daughter of an- 
other refugee, and how in 1868 he went 
back to Vienna long enough to clear him- 
Self of the sentence of death ‘which had 
been hanging over him for twenty years, 
makes up a narrative of such charm, 
restraint, and historical accuracy as has 
seldom been equalled in American writing. 
Along with the Goldmarks came the Bran- 
deises, and between the two families there 
were many ties of relationship by mar- 
tiage, and of similar aims and aspira- 
tions. Miss Goldmark is right when she 
_ calls these families “pilgrims”. No immi- 
grants to America ever came with higher 
hopes than did these pilgrims to our 
shores, and none delighted more in the 
freedom they found here. How nobly they 
have contributed to our national life, Miss 
-Goldmark does not permit herself to say; 
reading back of her record, we can 
See what it has meant to us to have such 
people as Mr. Justice Brandeis, Dr. Felix 
Adler, Miss Pauline Goldmark, Dr. Abra- 
ham Jacobi, and the Hon. Carl Schurz in 
our body politic. 
_ Two things among others distinguish 
this book: the carefully documented his- 
tory of the revolutionary rising in Austria 
in 1848, which at least put an end to the 
inspeakable Metternich, and paved the 
H for the present Austrian republic, and 
eture of the America of 1850, seen 
h the eyes of the German settlers, 
n spite of all the crudeness and 
f culture which they found, rejoiced 
ng here the liberty denied them 
One hardly knows which to com- 
e, the intrinsic and stirring in- 
this chronicle, or the clear and 


prisingly fresh. 
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simple style of the author, who, with ad- 
mirable restraint, never once boasts or 
brags, but simply and calmly tells her 
tale. A wonderful tale it is. If we are not 
mistaken, it will take its place as a dis- 
tinct contribution to the history of the 
two countries concerned, Austria and the 
United States. BE. F. 


Einstein the Jew 

Apour Zionism. By Albert Hinstein. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

The worst of being a Jew is not social 
ostracism, the horrors of religious per- 
secution, nor the plague of race preju- 
dice, but a mental unrest, an idealistic 
urge, which is forever driving the sons of 
Israel to new ventures, material and spir- 
itual. Albert Einstein, being a Jew, cannot 
escape this divine unrest. Scientist, phi- 
losopher, mathematician and dreamer, he 
is above all a Jew as is revealed in this 
little book About Zionism. It is a small 
volume and not the least valuable part of 
it is the rather lengthy introduction by 
Leon Simon who has translated it into 
English. In about fifty pages, Einstein, 
with his characteristic genius for concen- 
tration, sets forth what he considers the 
basic principles of Zionism. Philosophically 
an anti-nationalist he yet recognizes the 
fact of Jewish nationalism, which he at- 
tributes to a fundamental difference be- 
tween Semite and Aryan. Zionism he re- 
gards as a necessity and the Palestinian- 
Jewish state as “the incarnation of a re- 
awakening sense of national solidarity”. 
He does not expect to see the scattered 
millions of the Jewish Diaspora all set- 
tled in Palestine, but there will be enough 
to make it a Jewish world center and to 
satisfy the age-old dream of the restora- 
tion of Israel. Here, too, will be a political, 
social and educational laboratory where 
the problems of the world will be worked 
out along Jewish lines. He believes that 
the Arab-Jewish friction can be overcome 
by co-operation and sympathy. GL. 8. 


The Life Beyond 


Tue IpeA or IMMORTALITY AND WESTERN 
CivinizaATION. By Robert A. Falconer. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. $1.00. 


The text of a lecture given by the Presi- 
dent of the University of Toronto, at 
Harvard, last year, on the Ingersoll Foun- 
dation. Briefly, yet with ample evidence 
of scholarship, the author traces belief in 
immortality as a development which has 
gradually accumulated during its progress 
down the centuries. Beginning with the 
ancient Greeks, he considers the mystery 
religions and the religion of Rome, pass- 
ing thence to Judaism, Jesus, Paul, Dante, 
Thomas Aquinas, and the Renaissance, 
and so to modern civilization, showing 
how each age, land, personality, has made 
its contribution to the faith in a life after 
death now commonly held by organized 
Christianity. The thesis that this faith, 
far from being a single entity, is a com- 
posite, derived from a multitude of 
sources, through the long results of time, 
is forcibly and suggestively argued. Con- 
sidering the enormous mass of material 
dealing with the subject which has been 
already published, this treatise is sur- 
A. R. H. 
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A Miscellany 


THE CHRISTIAN IDHAL ror HuMAN Society. 
By Alfred EB. Garvie. New York: Richard R. 
Smith, Inc. $4.00. 

The author is a distinguished liberal 
scholar and a thoughtful man with many 
interests. In this volume he has set forth 
the results of long years of reflective 
life. All the principal unsettled questions 
and live subjects are discussed, from 
heredity to Barthian theology and birth 
eontrol. Part I of his book is an_his- 
torical review, a sort of summary of the 
evolution of Christian thought. Part II 
is a discussion of moral judgment, of 
human ideals, of the cardinal virtues and 
the Christian graces. The third section 
is psychological and deals with the con- 
scious and subconscious, heredity, en- 
vironment, with the views of Shand, 
Tansey and others concerning the light 
thrown by the new psychology on the 
formation of human character. The last 
section is sociological and treats of the 
family, education, industry, leisure and 
culture, citizenship, internationalism, and 
the church. The author’s reading along 
all these lines has been extensive and he 
discusses the views of Nietzsche, Darwin, 


Huxley, Drummond, Kidd, Mackenzie, 
Spengler, McDougall, and many others. 
Dr. Garvie’s conclusions are reasoned, en- 


lightened, and liberal, yet they are in 

general conservative. The style is clear 

but not as terse as busy men might desire. 
GR. D. 


Judaism 
Tur Hesrew RELIGION: ITs ORIGIN AND Drn- 
VELOPMENT. By W. O. EH. Oesterley and T. H. 
Robinson. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.50. 


A book worthwhile for the student of 
the Old Testament. Instead of concluding 
that the Old Testament is no longer of use, 
a student first wants to know what the 
Old Testament is dealing with. Dr. Oester- 
ley and Dr. Robinson help the student 
in presenting the movement of Hebrew 
thought, as they separate the dross from 
the gold. Instead of trying to gloss over 
and defend discarded notions, these schol- 
ars frankly recognize such, and from them 
show the evolution of the noble Hebrew 
legacy. R. M. H. 


For Children « 


ME: 
Boston: 


PorMS FOR A CHILD. By 
Houghton Mifflin 


Morn ABbour 
John Drinkwater. 
Company. $2.00. 


Mothers of young children will find this 
book just the thing to read aloud to their 
offspring. Like the more familiar verse 
of A. A. Milne, in the same vein, its con- 
tents consist of a series of short poems 
certain to delight the hearts of small boys 
and girls. In this verse, Mr. Drinkwater 
reveals a gift for sharing the point of view 
of childhood hardly indicated by his more 
serious writing. His poems are tender, 
whimsical, wholly charming. The book is 
lavishly illustrated with drawings by 
H. M. Brock, appropriate to the text, 
which add much to a volume altogether 
delightful. A. BR. H, 
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A Minute Man, Seventy Years Ago 


GEORGE L. 


UST seventy years have passed since 
at Fort Sumter, South Carolina, on 
the twelfth of April, 1861, the American 
Civil War was ushered in by the roar of 
great guns trained upon the Stars and 
Stripes. 

The news of the bombardment of 
Sumter spread like wildfire over all the 
country, and at last it was settled beyond 
all doubt that the South would fight. At 
that time a young man was working in 
the big woods of northern Connecticut. 
He was George Thompson, my father. 
Left an-orphan at a tender age he had 
led an adventuresome life on land and 
sea, and having seen slavery with his own 
eyes, he came to have an intense hatred 
of the institution. He was an uncompro- 
mising abolitionist. Although not old 
enough to vote he had taken an active 
part in the presidential campaign of 1856, 
and in 1860 he east his first vote for 
Abraham Lincoln. 

On Sunday, April 14, the news reached 
him about Sumter, and soon followed 
word that President Lincoln had called 
for 75,000 volunteers to put down the re- 
bellion. Leaving his work he walked to the 
nearest large village, Stafford Springs, 
Connecticut, where he found everything in 
commotion. A great crowd of people had 
gathered there. Factories, shops, and 
schools were closed and the countryside 
deserted. 2 

In the village square a platform had 
been improvised and on it were leading 
citizens, and patriotic orators were har- 
anguing the crowd, calling upon the young 
men to answer Lincoln’s call and to en- 
list in the defense of the flag. 

A recruiting officer called out, ““Who will 
be the first volunteer to enlist from 
Stafford ?” 

For a moment there was silence, then a 
weather-bronzed young man stepped for- 
ward, and in his characteristic bold hand 
wrote his name-—George Thompson. A 
cheer went up from the crowd, and calls, 
“Speech! speech!” came from every side. 

The first volunteer was lifted to the 
platform and in words more eloquent than 
elegant he appealed to others to enlist, 
eautioning those who were afraid not to 
go to war for it was a dangerous 
occupation. 

My mother, who was then a girl of 
eleven, was one in the crowd, and she was 
filled with admiration for the young sol- 
dier who seemed so brave. 

I once asked my father what his motives 
were when he enlisted. First and foremost, 
he said, was his hatred for slavery. “No 
argument could have weight with me”, 
he said, “which defended an institution 
that allowed children to be sold from 
parents, and husbands from wives. The 
first thing I said when I heard that Fort 
Sumter had been fired upon was, ‘This 
is the end of slavery’.’ Next was his 
loyalty to the flag and the Union, and not 
less pronounced was his loyalty and love 
for Abraham Lincoln. 

He joined the First Connecticut In- 
fantry on April 20, and immediately went 
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into camp in New Haven, and when orders 
were received to start for Washington so 
generous had been the patriotic citizens, 
especially the women, that each soldier 
in the regiment found himself encumbered 
with 160 pounds of baggage, most of 
which was promptly discarded. 

The term of enlistment was for three 
months and the expiration period came 
just as the Union soldiers were being 
moved out of Washington to fight the 
First Battle of Bull Run. An interesting 
sidelight on the military discipline of the 
time is found in the fact that a ballot 
was taken by the men of the regiment 
to see whether the soldiers should go 
home on the eve of the battle or stay 
and take part. They voted to remain. 
There the minute man of whom we write 
got his baptism of gunfire. He was 
wounded by a piece of a bursting shell, 
the first man in the regiment to be in- 
jured. This was the only wound he re- 
ceived during the war. 

His description of the battle was vivid. 
The Northern soldiers went forth con- 
fident of victory. During the first part of 
the day they considered that they had 
won the battle. Later in the day General 
Kirby Smith arrived with four thousand 
fresh Confederates, which rumor  in- 
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creased to thirty thousand, and the raw 
nerve-strained Union soldiers lost he 
and began a retreat which became a rout 
The Connecticut Brigade covered the re- 
treat not because they were less pan 
stricken than others, but because the 
were officered by seasoned regulars. _ 

This was the first military experience 
of our minute man, who returned home 
to recuperate and re-enlist to take pa 
in several battles, tio sieges, several 
campaigns, and to lanquish for nearly a 
year in Confederate prisons. , 

“Were you afraid at Bull Run?’ T once 
asked him. “Not very much’, he replied, 
“but all soldiers are afraid in battle. As 
time went on I grew more fearful, espe 
cially after Antietam and Fredericksburg. 
As the men were killed and Gied off until 
there were only eighteen men in my com- 
pany I said, ‘Once my chances were one 
in a hundred, now one in eighteen’.” 

“Do you hate the Rebels?” I once asked — 
him, “No!” was the answer. “The war 
is over. The men in the ranks fought 
for what they believed to be right, but 
I blame the leaders who deceived them.” 

“Would you go again in like cireum- 
stances?” people often asked him. 

“As soon as I could get there’, was his 
prompt reply. But ever after the war he 
disliked the professional military life, — 
parades, and “tin-soldiering” as he called 
it. As long as he lived, however, it was a 
source of pride to him to be called, “The) 
first volunteer’. 


Gives up pulpit to enable church to meet situation on 
grounds not existent in 1927 


EV. GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER. 

minister of the First Unitarian Church 
of Toledo, Ohio, gave his resignation to 
the congregation, March 24, to be effective 
September 1, when he will have been 
minister four years. 

“The present financial condition of the 
world in general, and in Toledo, makes 
it necessary for this church to have free 
opportunity to meet the situation on 
grounds that did not exist when I came 
to you in September, 1927”, Mr. Parker 
told his congregation. 

An editorial in The Toledo Morning 
Times expresses the regret of Toledo 
Unitarians: 

“The announcement of the resignation 
of the Rev. George Lawrence Parker as 
pastor of the First Unitarian Church of 
Toledo comes this morning as news of 
outstanding importanecee— and it is bad 
news. This city can ill afford to lose one 
of its first citizens and a man recognized 
far and wide as one of the ablest preachers 
of his day. 

“To those who know the fine quality 
of his mind and his unusual capacity for 
clear, straight thinking, his decision to 
give up his pulpit here has little less than 
tragie significance. From pastors and 
leaders in all denominations he has re- 
ceived, in the comparatively short time 
he has been in Toledo, a constantly grow- 
ing tribute of respect and admiration. 

“It is especially unfortunate that he is 
going just at this time when his fine lib- 
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eral pulpit is attracting a rapidly in- 
creasing amount of earnest attention. Our 
city needs leaders of thought like Mr. 
Barker. Jers: } 


Appoint Committee on Findings 
For Annual Meeting of A. U. A. 


At the annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Mass., last May, it was 


ResoLtyep: That the President of the Amer- 
lean. Unitarian Association is hereby author- 
ized to appoint the Committee on Findings 
for the next Annual Meeting at least one 
month in advance of such meeting, to the end 
that resolutions intended for the action of 
the delegates may be submitted to him for 
reference to the members of the Committee 
prior to the Annual Meeting, thus giving op- 
portunity for consideration of resolutions on 
the part of the Committee. 


In accordance with the resolution, Dr. 
Cornish has appointed the following Com- 
mittee on Findings: Perey A. Atherto 
chairman, Massachusetts; Kenneth @. 
Walker, secretary, Massachusetts ; Charles 
Bolte, New York; Laurence C. Staples, 
District of Columbia; Frank E. Smith, 
Pennsylvania.. ; 

Persons desiring to present resolutio: 
in accordance with this vote may 
them to Percy A. Atherton, 30 Stat 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Water R. Hunt, Secretary, 
American Unitarian Associat 
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To the Hditor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Enclosed find a questionnaire to which 
Task that you give attention. It was sent 
to me some time ago with the request 
| that it be given to our upper students. I 
wish to protest as vigorously as I know 
how against the “Religious Beliefs” of 
college students being judged by any such 
| questionnaire. 
.; | The author very confidently assured me 
| that the test was of great value, had the 


} 
| approval of prominent persons, etc., ete. 


Church 


1 columns, according to your belief. 
' Under A if you implicitly believe. 


BUCTVOC) OHUD ae Oe tice sla cls sce sess 
; RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 
Opposite each of the following propositions make a cross (X) in one of the five 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Are Questionnaires Crazy? 


To me it looks like silliness to the nth 
degree. 

I hope you will publish the first page 
with some comment on it. I wonder some- 
times whether we are not “questionnaire’’- 
mad and ‘‘test’’-mad. 

I teach biology. The page pertaining to 
“Bvolution” is worse, if possible, than 
that pertaining to “Religious Beliefs”. 


L. S. Horxins. 
CULYER-STOCKTON COLLEGE, 
Canton, Mo. 


The Questionnaire, Page One 


_| Under B if you are inclined to believe, but doubt. 


r | Under (@ if you do not know whether you believe or do not believe (non-committal). 
, | Under PD if you are inclined to disbelieve and doubt. 
" Under # if you absolutely do not believe. 
‘ A B C D BE 
r ii ETS SLONGCCUOEMG.OU re... acide cs 6s iss 3 if 
al oo olineiia atand oveyoyeh vay EC eys a 2 
BmDivinity sof sesus@hrist ............ 3 
“a coy Vint Teh Sng ores (Ol Ite ena ee 4 
Dapxistence OL the devil ..802)....... 5 
6. Existence of the soul ............... 6 
Wa Pxistence Of angels ..:...0.600.5..005 7 
| 8. Bible is the word of God ............ 8 
| 9. Genuineness of Christ’s miracles ..... 9 
10. Present-day miracles ................ 10 
RA MI TMAON AUR YO Wee ei stele. hls oe o.eye swe ec eee 11 
Ol, TECTIA ORGTR 98 ols SRIIE Ine gets Eee 12 
rR LTO Ne UE ete vocn sco ol ce a's @ eine ops.ace 13 
evE MOT OTVONENSGLIRIM (hs sci bie cc we ce eee 14 
ee ONO PEN VOL. cise ec dc a tie sas se ote 15 
16. Resurrection of the body ............ 16 
tie Mxastenceor HEAVENS 626... ke a lyé 
Be HRASECNCRMOUANEN fee fcfs's 6s ie heise. soe’ 18 
19. Sacrament of baptism .............. 19 
20. A day of final judgment ............. 20 
21. World was created in six solar days... 21 
22. Ten commandments should be obeyed. . 22, 
Ee ounody IS amOlY GAY .e..c..- see. ses 98 
24. Christ died to save sinners .......... 24 
f ' 25. Man is saved by faith, not by works .. ; 25 
Time for Church Leaders 
To the Editor of Tun CuristrAn ReGisteR:— Sturtevant, has been instrumental in 


The constructive influence of some of 
our liberal churches upon their commun- 
ities was noticeable during a recent field 
trip in the interests of the Tuckerman 
School. Several instances are outstanding. 
In Montclair, New Jersey, a most in- 
Spiring and delightful series of lectures 
and concerts is sponsored each year by 
Unity Church. The speakers and talent 
on these occasions are of international 
reputation. The minister of this church, 
Iv. Edgar Swan Wiers, is a leader in 
any important community activities. 
of his own choice but because his 
ership is desired. In Brooklyn, New 
, where Dr. John H. Lathrop is minis- 
er, a course of lectures on “Marriage” is 
ing offered to parents and young people 
ind is well attended. The minister in our 
ch in Baltimore, Rev. F. Raymond 


organizing an interdenominational group 
of young people in that city. This would 
have been almost impossible with the 
older church people, so I am told, but the 
members of the younger generation are 
responding most cordially. 

In one of our churches in the Middle 
West it is known that the Unitarian min- 
ister is more in demand for marriages 
and funerals than any other in the 
city. In the important events of life the 
people turn to the Liberal Church. Many 
of the committees and organizations for 
civic betterment are headed by Dr. Frank 
S. C. Wicks, the minister of the Unitarian 
Church in Indianapolis. This, combined 
with the many activities of the parish, 
keeps the church constantly before the 
publie eye. An unusual discovery was that 
of a large and successful Congregational 
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parish in a prominent city which is con- 
templating seeking membership in the 
Unitarian fellowship because of the lib- 
eral leanings of its minister. The church 
in Schenectady, New York, offers an in- 
teresting and lively discussion group for 
young men and women. This is composed 
largely of scientists connected with the 
General Electric Company many of whom 
are not members of the church but are 
interested in what it is doing. In many 
other cases it could be clearly seen that 
the influence for good in our cities was 
guided by Unitarian men and women. Rev. 
Ernest Caldecott is the minister at pres- 
ent serving for the church year in Los 
Angeles, Calif., for Rev. E. M. Backus. 

If this is true in these churches, and we 
know it is true in many others, is it not 
our duty to expand our chureh activities 
and influence as rapidly as we can, mak- 
ing it possible for our ministers to do 
more community work and providing lead- 
ership for our young people and children 
along these lines? 

It is evident, as conditions now are in 
most of our churches, that our ministers 
do not have time for such work and that 
our young people lack leadership. If we 
wish to make our churches effective sery- 
ants of their people and their communities, 
adequate assistance must be provided for 
this purpose. No one man ¢can do all that 
is needed in connection with an active 
parish and it should not be expected of 
him. Here is where the Tuckerman Schoo] 
ean be of help to our churches. 

ANNIE M. FILoon. 

Boston, MASS. 


A Correction 
To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

May I suggest a correction in interpre- 
tation in your excellent article “The Fall 
or Rise of Unitarianism”? In summarizing 
my article on “The Imperative Function 
of Religion’, you say: “Continues Mr. 
Weston, ‘Our religion should inspire us to 
seek constantly to organize not only our 
own lives, but also the social and economic 
orders, national and international rela- 
tions.” This is what is meant by ‘conse- 
eration to the spiritual life’.” 

The sentence quoted continued, “—to 
make the spiritual life possible to all 
men’’, The omission of this seems to me 
to change the emphasis and apparent sig- 
nificance of the sentence. But even with 
it, that is only the meaning of consecra- 
tion to the spiritual life in those relations. 
May I quote from my article what I think 
gives a much more accurate statement of 
the meaning of consecration to the spir- 
itual life? 

“The supreme achievement of the spir- 
itual life must come through applying 
throughout those relationships (all pos- 
sible relationships) what measure of truth 
and beauty we have found even as we 
seek more, in living the all-embracing love 
and attempting to organize our own life 
and the human world on its basis.” 

I should be very sorry to have it said 
that I believed that social reconstruction 
summed up the spiritual life. Social re- 
construction should be a result of spiritual 
living. 

Ropert WESTON. 

TRENTON, N.J. 
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Proctor Academy News Notes 


The honor roll for the second half of 
the winter term appears as follows: 


Charles E. Davis, New London, N.H.; 
Ruth A. Keyes, East Andover, N.H.; F cat 


erick B. Tolles, Newtonville, Mass. ; John 
F. Tucker, Medfield, Mass.; Gerald C. 
Prescott, Elkins, N.H.; Ernest E. Towne, 
New London, N.H.; Richard E. Messer, 
New London, N.H.; Mary Murdoch, An- 
doyer, N.H.; Franklin R. Ruege, Hollis, 
N.Y.; Harry E. Burnham, Andover, N.H.; 
H. Ellsworth Lyon, Danbury, N.H.; Rus- 
sell E. Dimery, Andover, Mass.; Robert 
W. Rivers, Andover, N.H.; Gilbert B. 
Roberts, New London, N.H.; Amos E. 
Johnson, Potter Place, N.H.; William O. 
Paine, Cambridge, Mass.; William A. 
Kirk, Enfield, N.H.; Floyd M. Glidden, 
Wilmot Flat, N.H.; Isabel A. Gray, Potter 
Place, N.H.; Dana Thompson, Presque 
Isle, Me.; Velma J. Crewe, Andover, N.H.; 
Clayton R. Hurlbut, Putnam, Conn.; 
Hugh W. Sanborn, Meredith, N.H.; Clar- 
‘ice S. Smith, Andover, N.H.; Bessie HB. 
Jastman, Andover, N.H 
A basketball letter has been assigned 
to Ernest Towne, and a hockey letter to 
William O. Paine. 


Laymen’s Membership Contest 
By Leominster, Mass., League 


A membership and attendance contest, 
“to stimulate interest in the League and 
in the church”, is being conducted by the 
Laymen’s League of the Unitarian Church 
of Leominster, Mass. Those who have al- 
ready joined the League are divided into 
two teams of thirty-three members each 
under the leadership of Dr. BE. F. Lincoln 
and Fred Whitney. Rules of the contest 
are as follows: 

Each time a member attends a meeting 
of the League he scores one (1) point 
for his side. 

Each time a member brings a guest to 
a League meeting he scores one (1) point 
for his side. 

Each time a member attends Chureh he 
scores ten (10) points for his side. 

Each time a member gets a new member 
for the League he scores fifty (50) points 
for his side. 

The team having the most points when 
Church closes for the summer vacation in 
July will be entertained by the losing 
team. 


United Denominations 


The following question was printed in 
the “Open Forum” of The Times of St. 
* Petersburg, Fla.: 

“T am just wondering whether Dr. 
{Stanard Dow] Butler [minister of the 
United Liberal Church of St. Petersburg] 
would answer a question, briefly, through 
the morning Times and thus clear up a 
little matter of federated mystery in the 
minds of not a few tourists I have 
talked to. 

“We would like to know how two re 
ligious denominations, heretofore widely 
separated in belief as the Unitarians and 
the Universalists, got together in a single 
denomination. The Unitarian Church, 
boasting of President Taft as one of its 
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communicants, deny a Trinity, which, if 
we are not in error, is accepted by the 
Universalists. An outstanding tenet of 
the Universalists, is, or was, the ultimate 
salvation of the race without exception.” 

Dr. Butler replied: 

“1. The Universalist denomination has 
never professed belief in the Trinity. The 
Unitarian Church has never affirmed be- 
lief in the doctrine of endless punishment. 

“9 While these two denominations came 
into being in America at about the same 
time and in an age tending to theological 
divisiveness, their lines of separation have 
always been indefinite. Hosea Ballou, min- 
ister of the Second Universalist Church 
in Boston and successor of John Murray, 
founder of the Universalist Church in 
America, was an outstanding Unitarian, 
while Charles Chauncey, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Boston, was an 
outstanding Universalist. 

“3. The Universalist General Conven- 
tion was organized in 1803; the American 
Unitarian Association was founded in 
1825. In neither denomination did the 
dogmas now held by fundamentalists to 
be vital to Christianity, such as the fall of 
man and the Virgin birth, find acceptance. 
The fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man, the spiritual authority of 
Jesus, the certainty that suffering follows 
the violation of law and the salvation of 
mankind through a higher knowledge of 
and a greater conformity to the will of 
10d, are characteristic of the emphasis 
in both denominations. 

“4, During the past 135 years other 
ideas have gained ascendancy not only 
among the people of these two fellowships 
but among the forward looking people 
of other denominations. Tllustrative of 
these are: 

“A. Revelation is not fixed. It is not 
limited to a particular age, restricted to 
a particular people or confined within the 
covers of any one book. The basis of the 
thinking of Harry Emerson Fosdick is 
the truth as revealed not only in Scripture 
but also in a knowledge of biology and 
in the uncopyrighted inseriptions found in 
the strata of the globe’s advancing history. 

“B. The teachings of Jesus are funda- 
mentally ethical and only incidentally 
theological. Dogmas are of value only as 
they can be utilized in the enrichment of 
the world’s life. 

“In keeping, therefore, with the history 
of these two denominations a group of 
people representing various religious tra- 
ditions and cherishing their intellectual 
integrity, no longer satisfied with the 
dogmas as proclaimed and evaded in many 
churches, have founded on the basis alone 
of the following covenant: 

““In the love of truth and in the Spirit 
of Jesus, we unite for the worship of 
x0d and the service of Man’, the United 
Liberal Church of St. Petersburg. We be- 
lieve that in so doing we are walking in 
the footsteps of Jesus who affirmed love to 
God and love to Man as the way to eternal 


life. We are attempting furthermore to 
help in blazing a trail by which a com- 
petitive and languishing Protestantism 


may find the way to a larger measure of 
Unity and to a renewal of its usefulness 
to mankind.” 
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To Present “Outward Bound” | 
In Aid of Bronx Fellowsh: 


For the benefit of the Bronx Free Fe 
lowship of New York City the Metrope 
tan Conference will sponsor April 29 th 
presentation of Sutton Vane’s play “Ou 
ward Bound’ at the Town Hall, 
York. The play will be given by the Ol 
Fort Club, Brooklyn, which won the Litt 
Theater Drama Tournament recently. Th 
cast, which is said to be probably as t 
ented an amateur group as might b 
found, is drawn both from the club itsel 
and the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn 
It is composed of Jane Lathrop, 
Noyes, Ethel Rockwell, Walter G. Peter 
kin, Homer M. Rockwell, Charles S. Soule, 
Robert S. Dawe, Merton S. Adams, i 
Henry C. Low, Jr. J 

If all the 1,498 seats of the Town Ha 
are sold, the producers will net a sum 0! 
approximately $1,400. The Bronx F 
Fellowship, particularly at this time w 
its membership is hard hit by unempl 
ment, will find this sum of great assi 
ance. All the churches in the conferene 
are urged to give the undertaking 
fullest support. 


Burn Mortgage, Roslindale, Mass. 


Burning of the parish house mortgage 
was the climax of the annual meeting of 
the Roslindale (Mass.) Unitarian Chureh, 
March 18. Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, gave a talk on the significance of 
the act, and four of the original signers 
of the mortgage note—William Fish 
Robert Hall, Henry Shaw and Edward 
C. Blake—applied a match. This marked 
the first time that the church has been 
free of debt in fourteen years. 

Officers were elected as follows: Stand- 
ing committee, Mrs. Charles Davis, Owen 
Folsom, Miss Irene Eberhard, Willian 
Baines, Edward ©. Blake, Harry Trethe 
wey, George Emerson, Bernard Macy; 
clerk, Alfred Abboud; treasurer, Hen 
Stanley; assistant treasurer, George Har- 
ring; trustee for four years, Mrs. Edwit 
McIntire. 

A vote of thanks was given Dr. and 
Mrs. Carlyle Summerbell, who came t 
Roslindale five years ago, in appreciation 
of their work for the church. 


Priestley Conference, May 7 


The joint annual meeting of the Josepl 
Priestley Conference and the Joseph 
Priestley Associate Alliance will be hel 
May 7, at the Unitarian Church of Ger- 
mantown, Pa. The address will be give 
by Dr. William Laurence Sullivan, min- 
ister of the Germantown Church. 


Washington Church to Have Fene 


The estate of Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, 
who died March 14, will provide for the 
erection of a stone coping and iron fen 
about All Souls Chureh, Washington, DO, 
after the death of her daughter, Mr 
Winifred Harper Cooley, according to th 
terms of the will. 4 
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NNOUNCEMENT of the programs of 

\ the summer conferences at Star 
Island is made by the American Unita- 
rian Association. The Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union Conference will be June 
27-July 11, the Institute of Religious 
Education July 11-18, Alliance Week 
July 18-25, the General Conference July 
25-August 1, the American Unitarian 
Association Conference August 1-8, Vaca- 
tion Week August 8-15, the Congrega- 
tional Conference August 15-29. Approxi- 
mately 1,500 people are expected to at- 
tend the various conferences. 

First week speakers in the Y. P. R. U. 
conference include Rev. Charles R. Joy, 
administrative vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, who will 
preach the Sunday morning sermon that 
opens the conference; Rev. Frederick M. 
Eliot of St. Paul, Minn.; Prof. Clarence 
R. Skinner of Tufts College and the Com- 
munity Church, Boston, Mass. During the 
second week, Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon 
of the Meadville Theological School will 
give the afternoon talks on the subject 
“Character and Its Enemies’. Other 
speakers will be announced later. 

The Shoals Committee of the Y. P. R. U. 
is composed of Walter Beachboard of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Mary Dennison of 
Framingham, Mass.; Mary Frances Doep- 
pers of Indianapolis, Ind.; John Gronner, 
Jr., of Underwood, Minn.; Helen Hayes of 
Portland, Maine;. Albert N. Webster of 
Lexington, Mass.; Charles H. Wellman 
of Woburn, Mass.; and Dana McLean 
Greeley of Cambridge, Mass., chairman. 
It should be addressed for reservations 
and information, at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. The registration fee is $3.00. 

The Institute of Religious Education, 
whose purpose is “to quicken interest in 
the problem of how to make the experi- 
ence of religion a part of the life of child- 
hood, youth and maturity”, is conducted 
under the joint auspices of the depart- 
ment of religious education of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association and the Lay- 
men’s League. The schedule will consist 
of two morning lecture series, one by 
Professor Hutcheon on “The Experience 
Called Religion”, and the other by a 


speaker to be announced on “Values and 


Problems of a Modern Faith’. Afternoon 
eonferences for those interested in the 
technique of the religious education of 
children and young people will be held, 
and each evening an informal address 
will be given on such subjects as “Mental 
Health” and “The Church and Delin- 


quency”. The registration fee of $5.00 


uld ‘be sent with the application for a 
reservation to the Institute of Religious 
? ication, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 
olm ©. Rees, administrative vice- 
ident of the Laymen’s League, will 
: or of the institute. 

ce Week is designed to be inspira- 
al as well as practical. Rev. Herbert 


, Mass., will give a course of five 
- lectures. The regular conference 
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Star Island 1931 


Fifteen hundred “Shoalers” are expected to listen to 
prominent preachers on diversificd programs 


on Alliance work with central committee 
chairmen or their representatives will be 
held. The registration fee of $3.00 should 
be sent to Miss Ethel L. Hersey, Hingham, 
Mass. The committee consists of: Mrs. 
George B. Dewson, Milton, Mass.; Miss 
Helen W. Greenwood, Leominster, Mass. ; 
Miss Hersey, Mrs. William F. Homer, 
Arlington, Mass.; Mrs. Edward B. Lee, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mrs. Gorham Rogers, 
Brookline, Mass. ; Miss Elizabeth Thatcher, 
Brookline, Mass.; Miss Frances W. Wood, 
Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. Hope T. Spencer, 
Newton Center, Mass., chairman. 

During the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation Week, a number of the officers 
of the association will be present, includ- 
ing Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president; Dr. 
George F.. Patterson and Rey. Charles R. 
Joy, administrative vice-presidents; and 
Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, secretary. 

So much interest was shown last year 
in the addresses by three ministers on 
“If I Were President of the American 
Unitarian Association” that the subject 
will be discussed again with a new group 
of speakers. : 

Among subjects will be: “What Do the 
Churches Expect of the Minister?’; 
“What Do the Ministers Expect of the 
Churches?” ; ‘““What Can the Minister and 
the Church Do Together?’; ‘What Has 
the American Unitarian Association Been 
About the Past Year?’ Dr. Cornish will 
give an address on “The World Mission 
of Liberalism’; Rev. Walter S. Swisher 
of Wellesley Hills, Mass., will speak on 
“Church and Art’; Rev. Charles W. 
Casson of Canton, Mass., will give an il- 
lustrated evening lecture on the national 
parks, and the committee will present a 
considerable number of speakers. A re- 
treat for a ‘group of the younger ministers 
is planned. 

Vacation Week, for recreation, will 
have no regular program apart from 
morning chapel and the evening candle- 
light service. There are ample opportu- 
nities for enjoying oneself, such as tennis, 
swimming and excursions, congenial com- 
panionship and the pleasure afforded by 
the natural beauties of the island. Mr. 
Rees is chairman of the week, and should 
be addressed for particulars. No registra- 
tion fee is required, but room reservations 
should be made in advance through Miss 
Caroline Drisko, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Dr. William lL. Sullivan will act as 
chaplain, conducting morning prayers and 
leading a retreat for ministers, during 
the second week of the Congregational 
Conference. Dr. Sullivan’s morning chapel 
talks will be on “The Life and Significance 
of Jesus’. His general theme for the week 
will be “Reconsecration in Power’. At the 
daily afternoon hour he will take up prac- 
tical issues which confront the minister. 
The Congregationalists will welcome Uni- 
tarian ministers and laymen who may de- 
sire to go during either week. 

Rey. Charles R. Joy will be chaplain 
the first week, August 15-22. Speakers 
will include Dean Thomas W. Graham of 
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Oberlin College, who will preach August 
16 and give addresses on “The Sermon on 
the Mount”; Prof. Edwin P. Booth, in 
five morning addresses dealing with 
“Church History Epochs”; Rey. Henry CG. 
McDowell, a negro missionary under the 
American Board in Galangue, Africa, who 
recently was given a Harmon award for 
distinguished service in the field of 
religion. 

Single addresses will be by Rey. Wil- 
liam G. Sargent of Providence, R.1.; 
Rev. Theodore A. Greene, New Britain, 
Conn., on the Passion Play; Mrs. BE. F. 
Mann of Worcester, Mass., on ‘Glimpses 
of Southern Schools”; Rey. John Reid of 
Peabody, Mass., in an illustrated trav- 
elogue; Rev. W. R. Bloom of Washington, 
D.C., on “Our International Broadway” ; 
Miss Helen Frances Smith, New York 
City. 

The principal speakers of the second 
week, in addition to Dr. Sullivan, will be 
President Robbins W. Barstow of Hart- 
ford Seminary, on “Worship”; Dr. John 
M. Phillips, Hartford, Conn.; Rev. David 
N. Beach, Belmont, Mass., on “Whittier 
and His Poetry”; Mrs. Eleanor B. Gulick 
of Wellesley, Mass., on ‘Those Earnest 
Victorians’; Rey. John Reid in a second 
travelogue; Miss Carolyn D. Smiley of the 
American Board; Rey. Hilda L. Ives of 
the Massachusetts Federation of Churches. 

The young people’s leadership group 
will meet during the Second week in 
charge of Mr. Beach. Bible readings in 
costume will be given by Miss Beatrice 
Alling of Providence, R.I. 

Further information on this conference 
may be obtained from Rey. Charles HB. 
Dunn, 28 Sunderland Avenue, Rutherford, 
N.J. 

Arrangements have been made to give 
special rates to ministers during the Gen- 
eral Conference, American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation Week, and the Congregational 
Conference. These rates will be one-third 
off from the general rates. 

The Shoals Fair, under the direction 
of Mrs. William B. Nichols and her com- 
mittee, will be conducted as usual. Alliance 
branches and individuals are solicited for 
saleable articles. These should be sent 
early to Mrs. Nichols at 25 Fairmount 
Way, Quincy, Mass., for a sale May 20 at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

A registered nurse will be at Star 
Island from the opening of the confer- 
ences. Miss Gloria Peters, who served in 
this capacity last year, has been re- 
engaged for the coming summer. 


Y. P. C. U. Lectures, Atlanta, Ga. 

The Young People’s Christian Union of 
the United Church of Atlanta, Ga., is con- 
ducting a course of Sunday evening lec- 
tures open to the public. Dr. Rhodes of 
Emory University spoke on “Biology” 
April 5, and Dr. W. W. Young on “Psy- 
chiatry” April 12. Dr. Evans of Emory 
University will lecture April 26 on “Eco- 
nomics”; Dr. Theo Toepel, May 3, on 
“Medicine’; and Dr. John A. Aldrich, 
May 10, on “Physics”. 
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“A Faith to Live By” 


Booklet of Laymen’s League is designed 
to help persons find themselves 
religiously 

“Finding a Faith to Live By” is the 
title of an eighty-page booklet which has 
just been issued by the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League for general circulation, 
particularly for hand-to-hand distribution 
by members of the League among persons 
who are unsettled in their religious 
thought and life and are seeking, more or 
less consciously, for a philosophy of life. 

It was prepared at the suggestion of 
Percy W. Gardner, president of the 
League, by Ival McPeak, secretary, who 
drew upon writings of many of the best 
thinkers of the time for much of the ma- 
terial, especially in describing the varying 
points of view to which people arrive in 
going from the “field of fact” into the 
“adventure of faith’. Differing conclusions 
on religious questions are stated impar- 
tially, with emphasis on the grounds of 
agreement. A carefully selected list of 
books for reading is added. 

This booklet is one of the means by 
which the League is encouraging and aid- 
ing its members to make friendly, help- 
ful contacts with people who are seeking 
a solution of their spiritual problems. It 
is urged that such individual service be 
rendered solely for the sake of the indi- 
vidual, not the institution. “Finding a 
Faith to Live By” is written to give such 
help, and the League’s name appears in 
it only as the organization responsible for 
the publication and willing to give any 
further help needed. 

It is, however, available for general 
circulation, and copies may be obtained 
from Laymen’s League headquarters, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Now Turns the Year 
to the May Meetings 


(Continued from page 309) 


2.30 p.m. Post Office Mission Conference, 
25 Beacon Street. 

3.30 p.m. College 
Beacon Street. 

6.30 p.m. Unitarian Festival, Statler Hotel ; 
William C. Crawford, toastmaster; addresses, 
Dr. van Holk, Rey. Arthur L. Agnew, Arch- 
bishop Aglipay, Rev. George H. Reed, Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow. 


centers conference, 25 


FRIDAY 


Friday: 9 A.M. Morning prayer, King’s 
Chapel, led by Rey. Vineent B. Silliman. 
1 


1 A.M. Alliance presidents’ conference, 
First Church. i 
5 p.m. Young People’s Religious Union an- 


nual meeting, Church of the Disciples. 

5.45 p.m. Young People's Religious Union 
banquet; address, Rev. Herbert M. Gesner. 
Marlboro, Mass.; devotional service conducted 
by Rey. Lawrence Clare. 

SATURDAY 

Saturday: 2.30 p.m. Pienic, Greater Boston 
Young People’s Religious Union Federation, 
Cedar Hill, Waltham, Mass. 


Unity Institute, Montclair, N.J. 
With the lecture of Raymond L. Ditmars 


March 30, Unity Institute of Unity 
Chureh, Montclair, N.J., closed another 
season. It has carried on during this 


winter the Concert Course, Travel Course, 
Symphony Concerts for Young People, 
partial seasons of the Young People’s 
Travel. Course and Talking Picture Epics, 
extra concerts by Sousa’s Band and the 
Don Cossacks Russian Male Chorus, two 
performances of Tony Sarg’s Marionettes 
and the lecture by Rear Admiral Byrd. 
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This has been perhaps the most difficult 
season in the history of the Institute be- 
cause of the financial depression, but the 
courses that have sueceeded haye been 
able to bear the losses of those that did 
not succeed. 


What They Found in 
Our Church Schools 


(Continued from page $11) 


service, the educational item in most 
churches is still a small part of the an- 
nual budget. 

Few church budgets assume the whole 
responsibility for the school expense. In 
about one-third of the churches, the only 
source of income for the school is the 
contributions of the pupils. Frequently the 
income is derived from one or both of the 
above-mentioned sources, plus money from 
the endowment fund and special contribu- 
tions from Alliance groups or other or- 
ganizations. 

What of the curriculum? In some re- 
ports the space devoted to an outline of 
the curriculum materials was not filled 
in, so this summary is less complete than 
in the previous sections. Our Beacon 
Course books are quite generally used, 
especially up to the age of twelve. We also 
find substitutions and additions of books 
from other publishing houses, especially 
the University of Chicago Press, the Ab- 
ingdon Press, and the Pilgrim Press. In 
some schools original courses are being 
developed. A great variety of subjects is 
used for study and discussion with young 
people’s classes, including current topics, 
ethical questions, special Bible study, and 
comparative religions. A full description 
of the books and materials used in the 
schools will appear in a later article. 

The Beacon Hymnal has been generally 
adopted ; it is in 80 per cent. of the schools. 
The revised edition which is being pre- 
pared now will probably prove to be a 
more satisfactory book, as it will eliminate 
the difficulties of service arrangements 
and include songs for young children, 
while conserying much of the good ma- 
terial already in print. The other hymn 
books are about evenly divided in the 
frequency of use—“Heart and Voice”, 
“Song and Service’, “Hymn and Tune 
Book”, and selected or original material. 

Many implications of the survey have 
only been hinted at. The curriculum com- 
mittee realize that a meager story of 
school life is told on paper. Greater than 
the facts and figures is the personal equa- 
tion—the influence of the personalities 
who are leading the school and its classes. 
They determine the spirit of the group, 
for attitudes are truly more often caught 
than taught. One teacher supplied with 
the best materials and equipment may 
fail, while another, although handicapped 
by inadequate facilities, finds her re- 
sources unlimited and everywhere. 

It is apparent that the task of the com- 
mittee has just begun. They must not 
only form an ideal of what should be 
done, but they must work to prepare ma- 
terials for the schools, to explain methods 
by which these shall be taught, and most 
of all to challenge leaders to feel the im- 
portance of, and to undertake, the reli- 
gious training of our children. 
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Western Unitarian Conference 
Meets in Chicago, May 11-13 


“Religion and a New Social Ethic” wil 
be the theme of the addresses at the 
annual meeting of the Western Unita 
Conference at Chicago, Ill, May 11-13. 
Among the speakers at the meeting, whic 
will take place in the newly dedicated 
First Unitarian Church and the Meady 
Theological School, will be the following 
ministers and prominent lay Unitarians 
Laurance R. Plank, Omaha, Neb.; Paul 
Harmon Chapman, Cleveland, Ohio; Von 
Ogden Vogt, Chicago, Ill.; Du Bois 
Fevre, Youngstown, Ohio; John Hershe 
Louisville, Kan.; Julius Krolfifer, Daven 
port, Ia.; Edwin C. Palmer, Bloomington, 
Ill.; Henry J. Adlard, Duluth, Minn.; 
Daniel Sands, Quincy, Il.; Walter HL 
Macpherson, Joliet, Ill.; Richard W. See 
bode, - Louisville; A. L. Agnew, Belfas 
Ireland; James H. Hart, Madison, Wis.; 
E. Burdette Backus, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Philip Mercer, Alton, Ill.; Frederick M. 
Eliot, St. Paul, Minn.; William H. Gysan, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; Mrs. Thomas Rees, 
Boston, Mass.; Harold P. Marley, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; Denison Hull, Chicago, Tl.; 
Arthur H. Winn, Flint, Mich.; George S. 
Cooke, Urbana, Ill.; Charles J. Dutton, 
Des Moines, Ia. 


Boston Radio Preachers for April 


Radio preachers during April will be 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., 
who will speak over Station WHDH, Bos- 
ton, at half-past three o’clock every 
Wednesday, and Dr. John H. Lathrop of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., and Rey. Ralph E. Bailey 
of Cambridge, Mass, who will preach a 
half-past one o’clock Sunday from Station 
WBZA, Boston. Dr. Lathrop preached 
April 12, when the “Old New England 
Singers” provided the music, and Mr. 
Bailey will preach April 26, with musi¢ 
by his church choir. ' 

Rey. William W. Lundell of Channing 
Church, Dorchester, to whose initiative 
is due the Boston broadcasts, is the di- 
rector in charge of the services. 


‘ 


P. O. Mission Conference 


There will be a special conference 6 
Post Office Mission workers Wednesday. 
April 29, at eleven o’clock, at the Parish 
House, First Unitarian Church, Court 
Hill, Lincoln Square, Worcester, Mass. Dr. 
Maxwell Savage will be the speaker, and 
there will be a demonstration of method 
by the Worcester Committee. Everyone 
interested is invited. 


King’s Chapel Services : 


Dean Willard L. Sperry, of the Theo 
logical School in Harvard University will 
preach at King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
Sunday, April 19. Dr. Ralph W. Sockmar 
of the Madison Avenue Methodist Epis 
pal Church, New York City, will preach 
at the noon services, Tuesday—Friday in- 
clusive, April 21-24. There will be no 
organ recital Monday, April 20. 
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.Y. Cheerful fee Committee 
Msends’ Out Total of 35,861 Items 


WMlustrative ‘of the activities of the 
‘ 1 letter committees of the General 
| Alliance is this record of the committee 
f All Souls Church of New York City: 
12,204 magazines, 4,280 books, 761 letters, 
| 337 postal cards, 73 boxes candy, 135 
packages patchwork pieces, 48 packalges 
‘sewing material (crochet thread, linen 
i pieces, embroidery cottons, patterns, etc.), 
| 228 pieces clothing, 739 gifts and toys, 
181 scrap books, 946 scrap cards, 210 
ealendars, 3,840 bedtime stories, 226 pic- 
tures, 552 pasted postal cards, 1,842 blank 
postal cards, 227 pieces music, 168 valen- 
tines, 202 Faster cards, 291 miscellaneous 
ecards (birthday, Mother’s Day,-annivers- 
ary, etc.), 8,245 Christmas cards, 176 Vic- 
trola records; total number of items sent 
out: 35,861. Of the total number, 2,496 
books and 3,817 magazines have been sent 
to the forty-eight small lending libraries 
on the committee’s list. Five dollars is sent 
- monthly by an individual to afford 
pleasure to a blind cripple. A total of 
GAS packages was sent by parcel post, 
41 boxes of books and magazines by ex- 
press and freight. 
_ ‘otal expenditure upon this work for 
the year has been $398.97 independent of 
the Sunshine Bag, which is a_ special 
fund to help print the Cheerful Letter 
Paper. The amount of $60.19 was raised 
in the Sunshine Bag. 


Progress at Westwood, Mass. 

At the annual parish meeting of First 
Parish, Westwood, Mass., Rev. Milton FE. 
Muder, the minister, read his report and 
announced his intention to transfer to 
another parish at the first favorable op- 
portunity. During his eleven years of 
service, the longest ministry since 1853, 
he has welcomed into membership 1384 
persons, more than twice the registered 
membership when he began. Notwith- 
standing deaths and removals the present 
membership is double that of ten years 
ago. Sunday school membership has been 
trebled and the minister’s salary increased 
sixty-six per cent. The average attendance 
at Sunday services the past year was the 
largest with one exception in ten years 
and an increase of twenty-four per cent. 
over last year. Mr. Muder has been re- 
sponsible for two new parish organiza- 
tions, the Clapboardtrees Club and the 
Nahatan Club Y. P. R. U. Mrs. Muder 
organized the Ann Lincoln Locke Lend a 
Hand Club, and the Girl Seout troop, now 
a community organization. The parish 
celebrated its bicentennial last October. 
The past ten years have been in every 
way the most prosperous decade of the 
parish. . 


\ 


_ Washington and Priestley 

_ A Philadelphia book store recently had 
exhibit a copy of Rev. Joseph Priest- 
S book entitled, “Discourses Relating 
. the Evidences of Revealed Religion’. 
book contains the addresses which 
tley gave in Philadelphia in 1796 and 
h were directly effective in the organ- 
of the First Unitarian Church of 
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bears the signature of George Washing- 
ton. Priestley was a frequent guest at 
Washington's home on what is now Mar- 
ket Street, Philadelphia. “It is not too 
much to deduce from these circum- 
stances’, says the calendar of the First 
Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, “that 
Washington’s religious views were in- 
fluenced by Joseph Priestley”’. 


A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : 
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Already acknowledged ............ $8,720.55 
Mar. Society in Underwood, 
Minin, | 2. see eee ey, 10.00 
38 First be in Roxbury, 
OSS. . dae eee wea 417.91 
ft Pee al Alliance of Unita- 
rian Womens: 10.00 
5 Mrs. Madeleine E. W. Hoyt, 
Chillicothe; @Oniomersres + 50.00 
5 Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Mass: Geek os. 50.00 
5 Second Chureh, Salem 
Mass, _ avs \adiciraleemancie oro 184.76 
5 Mrs. H. B. Hart, Stewart- 
Ville, Minniaeeeeanie . = 20.00 
7 Society in Arnes, Man 
Cans) .:s Ae ees 10.00 
7 Society in Manchester 
Mass, .:..« (ine eeeeawale - 25.00 
7 Society in Kalamazoo 
Mich. ©...) eee 50.00 
10 Abraham Lincoln Centre, 
Chicago: Hieber. 25.00 
10 Second Church, Boston, 
Mass. ® >. <5: 2egepeneeee there 550.00 
10 Mrs. Anna WB. Wise, St. 
Albans, Vitis @eetetersrea cons 50.00 
12 First Parish; Brookline, 
MASS. _::+;< see ate’ ater 1,200.00 
12 Miss Margaret Berry, W. 
Pittston;, Paaoec ee. 5.00 
12 First Parish Church, Dor- 
chester, Maksiyeieckin. « 100.00 
14 Marlborough, Mass., 
Branch Women’s Alliance 25.00 
16 First Parish, West Rox- 
bury, Mess. 0 opens aes). 3.00 
16 Church of the Unity, St. 
MOwis, Mos Wererter) occle sto 87.50 
16 Unitarian Church of Staten 
Island, New Brighton, 
CX. + ote taeeeer etal o. « 50.00 
16 Evening Alliance of Greater 
Boston “kc tee eee: « 3.00 
17 Society in Madison, Wis. . 20.00 
18 Society in Trenton, N.J.. 25.00 
19 Society in Ayer, Mass. .. 25.00 
20 Society in Francestown, 
N.B,. cleat eee eet a 5.00 
20 Second Parish, Hingham 
MASS... ainticeciaiebupraiere « 25.00 
20 New York League of Uni- 
tarian Women ........ 10.00 
23 Chelsea, Mass.. Branch 
Women’s Alliance ..... 20.00 
24 Society in Medford, Mass. 26.00 
24 Society in Newburyport, 
Mags, .. sip) dteubndeae 6 bh 10.00 
24 Society in Rochester, N.H. 5.00 
24 First Congregational So- 
ciety, Lexington, Mass. . 319.25 
25 Society in Greenfield, Mass. 98.50 
25 First Parish in Cambridge, 
MASS. ...c.a- Eerie oi 30.00 
25 Bulfinch Place Chureh in 
Boston, Massiae-ns 10.00 
25 Society in Omaha, Neb. . 50.00 
26 Society in Montague, Mass. 2.00 
26 B. S. Heintzelman, Ba- 
yonne, Nid. eee ae 10.00 
26 First Parish, West Rox- 
bury, Mass.! ee Bebe: 5.00 
28 Society in Billerica, Mass. 37.30 
28 Society in Templeton, 
MA&SS.. “:.,. <u insets e 50.00 
28 Society in Whitman, Mass. 10.00 
30 First Parish, West Rox- 
bury... MESSss eae 242.00 
30 The Second Chureh in 
Salem, Mase Scan 2.00 
81 Third Congregational So- 
ciety in Cambridge, Mass. 15.40 
31 First Unitarian Society, 
Hyde Park, Mass. ..... 25.00 
31 Society in Leicester, Mass. 50.00 
ai First Congregational 
Chureh, New York, N.Y. 500.00 
31 Associate Members ...... 13.45 
$13,287.62 
Henry H. Furter, Treasurer, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Peace Caravan Contributions 


The committee 
Religious Union 
Unitarian young 


of the Young People’s 
which is arranging a 
people’s peace caravan 
for this summer, wishes to acknowledge 
with gratitude generous contributions 
from the following individuals and groups 
of individuals: Miss Helen M. Church, 
Dover, N.H.; Miss Eleanor B. Eaton, 
Syracuse, N.Y.; Dr. L. D. Lambert, Oak- 
land, Calif.; Miss Grace H. Parker, 
Cambridge, Mass; Mrs. Williams C. Wil- 
liams, Dedham, Mass.; New York League 
of Unitarian Women. 

To make the caravan a reality more 
contributions are needed, and the com- 
mittee feels confident that there are many 
people who have not yet contributed who 
are interested in the project. The Young 
People’s Religious Union is tremendously 
interested in the venture and feels that 
one of the responsibilities of religious lib- 
erals is to support the cause of world 
peace. Contributions should be sent to 
Miss Blizabeth Hall, secretary of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Appeal for Star Island Fair 


An appeal for salable articles for the 
annual fair in aid of Star Island is being 
made by Mrs. William B. Nichols, 25 
Fairmount Way, Quincy, Mass. In the 
last ten years over $21,000 has been raised 


by the committee of which Mrs. Nichols 
is chairman. 

The so-called “pink parlor’ at the 
Shoals has been entirely done over and 


refurnished, including a new floor; over 
twenty rooms have been entirely redec- 
orated and refurnished; a bake oven has 
been purchased for $600; quantities of 
table and bed linen, blankets and towels, 
have been bought; and several timely 
contributions to the Star Island Corpora- 
tion have helped that organization in 
emergencies. 

The fairs are held at Star Island dur- 
ing the summer conferences. For two 
years they were also held in the spring, 
in Boston. Mrs. Nichols is planning to 
conduct a Star Island sale during the 
May meetings. The bulk of the articles 
should be in her hands by May 1 for a 
spring sale. 


“Chapter Officer’s Book” 


Full directions and suggestions for man- 
aging a chapter of the Laymen’s League 
and planning its program are contained 
in a revised edition of “The Chapter 
Officer’s Book’, just issued by the League. 
This and the constitution By-Laws are 
companion manuals which every chapter 
officer should possess. If any man is over- 
looked he should write to League head- 
quarters for a copy of either or both. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


Conducts 
Two Playgrounds for Small Children 
Two Children’s Gardens and 
Many Outings during the Summer months 


Contributions for the purpose should be sent to 
14 John Eliot Square, Roxbury, Mass. This work is 
sponsored by the Massachusetts Committee on Social 
Service, General Alliance. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


I sought my brother 
out, and found these 
three: 
my soul, my God, and 
all humanity 


Personals 


Miss Gertrude H. Taft, associate secre- 
tary of the department of religious educa- 
tion of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, is attending the annual meeting of 
the Religious Education Association now 
in séssion at Atlanta, Ga. En route to the 
meeting she stopped at Norfolk, Va., 
where she addressed a conference of 
church school teachers, and at Charleston, 
S.C., where she also conferred with 
church school workers. 


The engagement of Miss Elizabeth Hall, 
secretary of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, and Frank B. Frederick, president, 
has been announced. The engagement of 
Mr. Frederick’s sister, Miss Virginia Fred- 
erick, a former field secretary of the 
Y. P. R. U., was announced a short time 
before to Frederick T. McGill, Jr., also 
an officer in the Y. P. R. U. 


Prof. Arthur E. Wood of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, a member of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Ann Arbor, has been 
asked to serve on President Hoover's 
Housing Board, which meets soon in 
Washington. 


Rey. Charles R. Joy, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, has presented a plaque of the 
Madonna and Child, by Benedetto da 
Maiano, to the church school of All Souls 
Church, Lowell, Mass., where Mr. Joy 
was once minister. The plaque was un- 
veiled, in the chancel of the school, 
Haster Sunday. 


Miss Hester Howe, daughter of Mrs. 
George A. Howe, of Marlboro, Mass., and 
Rey. Kenneth ©. Gesner of Waltham were 
married at Marlboro, April 7. Rey. Her- 
bert M. Gesner, father of the groom, per- 
formed the ceremony, which took place 
in the Unitarian Church, and Rey. H. 
Mortimer Gesner, a brother acted as best 
man. Miss Katrina Gesner, a sister, was 
a bridesmaid. The bride’s father was a 
former mayor of Marlboro. 


A recent death is that of Mrs. Mary C. 
Billings, mother of Dr. Thomas H. Billings 
of the First Congregational Chureh of 
Salem, Mass. 


School Paneer at Cincinnati 


A school paper has been established by 
one of the boys’ classes in the church 
school of the First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. Reporters 
come from each class. David MeNeil, Jr., 
is editor; John Fayen, associate editor; 
and Norman Saunders, assistant editor. 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABL 
THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIAN 


The April Meeting 


. of a League chapter is the 
logical time fae deciding on how 
many delegates are to be sent to 
the Church School Institute on 
Star Island, July 11-18. Delay 
may mean no delegates at all. 


Prof, Robert J. Hutcheon will be 
one of the daily lecturers. The 
complete lecture and conference 
schedule will be announced soon. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SrxTEPN Bracon StrReET, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


information address 
President SxypNry B. Snow, D.D., 

5701 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


For 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate, Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


PARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


E CHRISTIAN SUMMER 
UNION VACATIONS 


48 BOYLSTON STREET AT THE 


CAMPING CLUB 


FOR YOUNG MEN. 
Inquire at 48 Boylston St. HUBbard 1122 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained th 
more than eighty years of child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mrs. ENDICOTT P.SALTONSTALL 

Vior-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

CLERK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

TREASURER, PAUL O. OCABOT. 

DIRECTORS: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary BE. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter 8. Burrage, M.D., 


mandie, Mrs. E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., 
Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert 
K. Hallett, Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward O. Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 
PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SEORETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
é 
7 
School for Directors of Religious 
and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others, 
High academic standards. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians, 


Defends civiland religious liberty at home ail 
abroad. 


The Associationis supported by the Whee Fain 
tributions of churches and individuals. 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cocntsh, 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 

Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Cane 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHI 


Normal 
Education 


Rey. LyMAn V. Rutiepen, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNIE M. Fitoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS 


“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Fine Practical Arts Course combined with facilities 
boarding school. College Preparatory Course. Junior 
School. Winter sports. Reasonable rates. Studen' 

admitted whenever vacancies. Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL | 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Bese 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 
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The Christian Register 


What Is 


Our Purpose? 


THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION is organized 
“to diffuse the knowledge and promote the interests of pure 


os ” 
religion. 


HOW MUCH THE ASSOCIATION DOES depends on you and 


your church. 


THE ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS from the churches all go into 
the ASSOCIATION’S missionary work. They help the aided 


churches and aid in spreading information about liberal religion. 


WILL YOU PLEASE make it a personal matter to see that your 
church and its individual members make as large contributions 


as possible this year? 


CHECKS payable to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
should be forwarded before April 30, which is the end of the 


fiscal year, to 


HENRY H. FULLER, Treasurer 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Tess: “You can’t believe everything you 

- 2 ’ 

hear.’ Bess: “No; but you can repeat it.’ 
—Answers. 


“Got any references?” asked the 
plumber. “Yes”, replied the applicant for 
the assistant’s position, “but I’ve left ’em 
at home—lI’ll go an’ get them.” “Never 
mind, you'll do.”—Tit-Bits. 


Visitor: “Well, Joe, how do you like 
your new little sister?’ Joe: “Ob, she’s 
all right, I guess; but there are lots of 
things we needed worse.’—Pathjinder. 


Man (to neighbor): “I wish you would 
sell that dog. Yesterday my daughter had 
to stop her singing lesson because your 
dog was whining all the time.” Neighbor: 
“T’m sorry. But your daughter began it.” 

—Nottingham News. 


A color expert advises men to wear 
bright-colored clothes so that motorists 
ean see them better. If a motorist can’t 
hit us in this grey suit, he needn’t think 
we're going to help him. 

—New York Hvening Post. 


A devotee to mammon once received a 
retort from John Bright, who did not 
seem to pay to him, the possessor of the 
purse, sufficient homage. The rich man 
pompously said, “Do you know, sir, that 
I am worth a million sterling?” “Yes”, 
said John Bright. “I do; and I know that 
it is all you are worth.” : 


One is reminded of the owner of an old 
ear who said to his companion, “You don’t 
notice that knock in the engine so much 
now, do you?’ “No”, was the reply; “how 
did you manage it?” “Oh, I just loosened 
one of the mud guards.” 


Famous criticisms: Czesar’s comment 
on Cicero’s juvenile portrait, “as bad as 
my own”; Tallyrand’s remark about “Del- 
phine”’, by Madame De Stael, “a novel 
in which both she and I appeared dis- 
guised as women”; Eugene Field’s printed 
review of a Shakespearian play that was 
staged uncut, “Mr, Hackett played King 
Lear last night at the Haymarket theatre 
until half-past one’; and the case of the 
writer on the old New York Herald who 
gained a salary increase from James 
Gordon Bennett by his review of ‘A His- 
tory of Civilization’, by Buckle,—‘“this 
work weighs nine pounds”. 


Graham Moffatt, in his book, The Pawky 
Scot, relates an anecdote on religion and 
thrift: “A Canadian farmer of Scottish 
extraction kept up the religious traditions 
of his race by reading each morning to his 
family and his field workers a consecutive 
chapter of the Bible. One fine day in the 
harvesting season, when time was precious, 
he struck the sixth chapter of 1 Chronicles, 
which consists of eighty-one verses of gen- 
ealogical names. He droned on till he 
came to ‘And Shallum begat Hilkiah, and 
Hilkiah begat Azariah, and Azariah begat 
Seraiah, and Seraiah begat Johozadak.’ 
There he paused and looked over the leaf. 
‘Weel, my friends’, he said, ‘they begat 
ane anither richt doon to the end o’ the 
page, and a lang way ower on the ither 
side, so we'll jist leave them to it. Off wi’ 
ye to yer work!’ ""—Argonaut. 


The Christian Register 


Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Much more remains to be raised 
if pensions are to be maintained 
at the present rate. The fiscal 
year closes on April 30. Have 
you given as yet? If not, send 
contributions promptly to 


Rey. Harotp G. ARNOLD 
55 Emmons Road 
West Roxpury, MAss. 
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2 UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


"ee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE. 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and ‘shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


WY 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 298] 
TMM MM 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Pulpit and Choir 


-4) Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
’  Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 
Write for Special Offer for Early 


Season Orders. 


COX SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 
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Tn this Dumber — 


Significant Sentiments . . + + . . 
Correspondence 
Are Questionnaires Crazy? Time for 


Church Leaders; A Correction . a 


Articles and Features 
France and Italy: Rude Realities, and 
Hopes, by Devere Allen. . . . « am 


Now Turns the Year to the May Meetings . | 

Recovering the Lost Radiance, by George 
mm. Dedson .. ... = «© =» » sone 

What They Found in Our Church Schools, — 
by. Gertrude BH. Tait 23S 2 yee 

A Minute Man, Seventy Years Ago, by 
George L. Thompson; Rey. G. L. Parker 
Resigns . . « 3% ss =) & psn 


Star Island 1981. . : : . 2 7 me 


Book Reviews 
We Suggest, by A. R. H.; A Progressive, by 


Thomas H. Billings . . . .- . sm 
Religious News . . . % « . Gam 
Pleasantiies 5 .. i @oeceoee 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterb 
Streets, Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbi 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.M. Disciples § 
at 9.45 a.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough § 
Rev. Charles H. Park, D.D., Minister. 
School at 9.45 a.m. Morning Service, 
Communion service immediately after 
service on the first Sunday of each 
All seats free at all services. The chure! 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (168 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Car 


Perkins, D.D, Chorus of men’s voices, 1 
Raymond C. Robinson, organist and 
master. 9.30 a.M. Church School at 


Chapel House. 11 a.M. Morning Prayer 
sermon by Dean Willard L. Sperry, D.D. 
day Services, 12.15 p.m. Tuesday to 
inclusive, April 21-24, Rev. Ralph W. Soe 
D.D., Madison Ave. M. BE. Church, New ¥ 
City, N.Y. ‘4 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH Vs 4 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon : 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister; Rev. Edw 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 9.30 A 
Church School; 11 a.M., Morning service, 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF TI 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe P! 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brook! 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, — 
minutes from Wall Street). John Ho 
yr Oe D.D., minister. Morning P 

A.M. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UI 
TARIAN CHURCH, Buclid Ave. at East 8% 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rev. Pa 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Chur 
School; 11 a.M., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARIS 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, Sui 
day at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW_YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, BP 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the ha 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Stree 
during the erection of the new church at § 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church 
at 183 Hast 80th Street. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


TUTORING—Private lessons in all subjec 
up to those included in College Entrance © 
aminations. Summer Tutoring in prep st 
for next school year. I would also co 
taking one or two boys to my summer h 
on Maine Coast for special study and 1 
recreation. WILLIAM F. Coan, 19 Saxon Ri 
Newton Highlands, Mass. Telephone: Cen 
Newton O807-R. 


